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Che Outlook. 


The Republican organs have been counting on 
the census of 1880 to give to the North a clear 
political supremacy in the nation; and if the pres- 
ent returns are correct they have counted without 
their host. A careful comparison of the returns, 
official and unofficial, gives the following relative 
increase of the different sections: 


16 per cent. 
Middle States (including Ohio)................ nes 


Pacific States (including Colorado and Nevada) 74 ‘“* ‘“ 


The careful student will observe that those of the 
Northern States which have been receiving a large 
immigration show a far larger percentage of in- 
crease than the Southern States. The largest 
Southern increase has been in Texas, 82 per cent. ; 
while the largest Northern increase has been that 
of Colorado, 389 per cent., and Kansas and Ne- 
braska have added respectively 174 and 271 per 
cent. The conclusion of some of the Republican 
journals that there must be fraud in the returns, 
because the Northern States, which have been re- 
ceiving immigration, do not appear to have grown 
as rapidly as the Southern States, whose immigra- 
tion has been relatively small, is not warranted by 
these facts. From the imperfect tables before us 
it would appear that the Southern increase has 
been mainly in the States of Texas, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Virginia and West Virginia; and 


cent. in Soutb Carolina. 


that there has been a considerable immigration to 
these States is well known. In addition, there 
has probably been a larger increase in the Negro 
population than the newspapers had led us to 
suppose. Certainly if these figures are correct 
the Negro race cannot be dying out very fast. 
That there may have been frauds in particular lo- 
calities is possible; and that there has been an in- 
clination on the part of census-takers to favor their 
own section is very probable; and there certainly 
should be a re-taking of the census wherever par- 
ticular figures give special reason to suspect fraud, 
as is the case with the reputed increase of 40 per 
But a fraud concoct- 
ed simultaneously by an enfire section, including 
nearly one-third of the nation, is intrinsically im- 
probable, and something more than a vague sus- 
picion based on disappointing figures is required 
to sustain such a charge. The statement of The 
Christian Union of last week, that the increase in 
the Northern States is but twenty-seven per cent., 
was taken from one of our contemporaries, and 
left the Pacific States out of account. Three 
States show an addition of over a bundred per 
cent.; viz., those of Nebraska, Kansas and Col 
orado: no State shows au actual falling off; the 
sinallest increase is that of the State of Vermont, 
one per cent. | 


It is reported that the Secretary of War has 
granted Cadet Whittaker a furlough in order to 
enable him to prepare for a court martial, in case 
the President grants him one. This action is an 
indication that the Secretary was as little satisfied 
with the result of the West Point investigation as 
was the country at large. Whether the cadet has 
any new testimony to introduce does not appear, 
for he keeps his own counsel. If not, the only 
benefit to him of a second trial would be that he 
might secure an official verdict in conformity with 
the general judgment of the public, which is that 


the outrage is an unexplained mystery. The pub- 


lic verdict against the spirit of ostracism which 
has been permitted in West Point nothing can 
reverse; and, in the absence of new and control- 
ling evidence, the public are not likely to take 
any great degree of interest in a further inquiry 
into the personal question, Who assaulted Whit- 
taker? 


There is every prospect of another prosperous 
Fall and winter. The attempted wheat corner 
has broken down, with a loss to the speculators 
that mounts up into the millions. The public 
verdict will be ‘‘served them right,” and the 
public will hope that the loss will prove sufficient 
to warn future speculators from attempting to 
force up bread-stuffs to unnatural prices. The 
floods have destroyed the wheat crop in many dis- 
tricts in Germany and it is light in France and 
Russia; there is a prospect, therefore, of a large 
export trade for the United States. Our two 
greatest crops, wheat and cotton, are both large; 
the money market is easy; new enterprises are 
taken hold of by capitalists with quite as good 
courage as last year. The only unhealthy feature 
in our financial condition is the immense and in- 
creasing storage of depreciated silver currency in 
our treasury vaults; and if the Republican party 
carries the Fall elections we may confidently ex- 
pect this silver coinage to be stopped, though 
what will be done with the silver already coined 
it is not easy to foretell. Finally, an almost un- 
erring commercial barometer indicates that the 
temper of the country is sanguine and points to 
an active Fall trade: the New York hotels are 
crowded to overflowing with Western and South- 


ern purchasers, so tbat it is not easy even to 
secure a cot in a parlorin the largerand more 
popular houses. 


The past week has added very little to our 
knowledge of tbe prospective outcome of. either 
the Afghanistan, the Turkish or the Irish prob- 
lems. Apparently the only question just now in 


Afghanistan is whether the English can get away 


with safety; Candahar is closely besieged and 
Cabul is abandoned; messengers to the besieged 
have been unable to get into the city. The cost 
of the war already mounts up to.£14,000,000— 
$70,000,000—and England has absolutely nothing 
to show for it. Turkey has at last consented to 
relinquish to Montenegro the territory awarded 
to her by the Berlin Conference; but as the Al- 
banians resolutely refuse to recognize the authority 
of the Porte, and give up the territory, this theat- 
rical cession does little or nothing for peace. The 
Porte refuses to consent to the increase of terri- 
tory awarded to Greece; whether Greece can take 
it, or whether the European Powers will do any- 
thing toward giving it to her, remains to be seen. 
The latest indications are that France, who had 
interested herself in Greece, will not carry her in- 
terest any further than an expression of opinion; 
that Germany and Austria are too much afraid of 
Russian influence to. co-operate in any active 
movements against Turkey; and that England has 
just now enough on her hands without taking up 
the sword for Greece. Possibly the Powers may 
so far unite as to compel Turkey to allow Greece 
and the Albanians to fight it out for themselves 
without interference. As tothe promised reforms 
for the protection of the Christians in Turkey, 
they go on ata famous rate—backwards. Within 
the past six months there have been sixty murders 
of Christians on a single bit of road eight miles 
long within seven miles of Constantinople, and 
not asingle arrest. In Ireland, Mr. Dillon in a 
public speech promises the Land-Leaguers that 
when their organization numbers thirty thousand 
the League will be prepared to move against all 
payment of rent if the landlords have not pre- 
viously come to their terms, and the aspect of af- 
fairs is so threatening that Mr. Forster, the secre- 
tary of Irish affairs, has gone in person to Ireland 
to inspect and report. While the Home Rulers’ 
speeches are to be regarded, many of them, as Irish 
braggadocio—more powder than shot—the anti- 
rent agitation is assuming such proportions as to 
give serious alarm tothe government and to such 
conservative journals as the London ‘‘Times.” 


M. Gambetta has written a letter and M. Frey- 
cinet has made a speech, and it is not easy to 
reconcile the two. M. Gambetta interprets 
the French elections mueh as The Christian 
Union did week before last, as definitively estab- 
lishing the Republic; but he closes his letter by 
the somewhat ominous intimation that France 
must be permitted to regain the provinces vio- 
lently torn from her. Since M. Gambetta was not 
ready at the time for the peace whicsh surrendered 
Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, and since under 
his inspiration, if not under his direct guidance, 
the army has been re-organized, the artillery re- 
cast, the compulsory service introduced, ang the 
whole military system made more efficient, it is 
not possible to read such a declaration without 
feeling that there is in the scarcely latent pur- 
pose of M. Gambetta that which threatens the 
peace of Europe. On the contrary, M. Freycinet 
declares that the Republic is peace. ‘‘ Abroad it 
is peace—profound peace, peace without boasting 
as it is without weakness.” 
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But M. Freycinet is 
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more of a politician and M. Gambetta more of a 
statesman who adopts, if he does not imitate, 
the frankness of Prince Bismarck’s outspoken 
diplomacy; and he is much the more representa-. 
tive Frenchman of the two. M. Freycinet de-' 
clares in respect to the religious decrees that their 
execution in the case of other religious organiza- 
tions than the Jesuits, unauthorized by law, will 
depend on their own attitude and action. 


China has inaugurated a second political reform 
which it will be well for the United States to imi- 
tate. Hitherto China has forbidden Chinamen 
from owning foreign-built vessels, and all Chinese 
commerce has therefore been carried on by for- 
eigners. Recently this nugatory attempt to pro- 
tect native ship-building has been abandoned; the 
free purchase of foreign-built ships has been per- 
mitted; and already a plan has been founded to 
run a line of steamers under the Chinese flag 
The curious 
fact remains to be told, that this change of policy 
is accompanied by, if it has not produced, a sudden 
revival of Chinese ship-building in China, and a 
firm of British ship-builders are about to open 
ship yards there—where labor costs but twelve 
and a half to twenty-five cents a day, and where 
iron, coul and timber are to be had in great 
abundance. Meanwhile we keep up the Chinese 
restrictive system in this country; allow no regis- 
tration by American owners of foreign-built 
ships; and by this protective policy throw the 
whole American commerce into foreign hands. Of 
the 6,000 and odd vessels reported as engaged in the 
foreign trade, June, 1880, only 1,346 were Ameri- 
can, and of these nearly one-half were schooners 


and brigs engaged in the coasting trade, chiefly to | 
‘the West Indies. 


If protection does not protect 
any better than this, is it not time to try another 


policy? 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Will you kindly help me to see my duty in the following 
matter? Iam trying to follow the Saviour,and wish to 
acknowledge him, and connect myself with his outward 
people. I think I feel nearest to the Congregational 
Church, and like it best,on the whole, of any; but there is 
none of that denomination here. At first I naturally 
turned to the church which my parents and myself attend 
—the Reformed Dutch. On examining its compendium 
of its religion I found my mind was so confused and un- 
settled about some of its doctrines that I could not honestly 
give the assent to them which, I believe, is asked of every 
applicant. Sol laid that aside, and waited, and diligently 
studied The Christian Union to help me interpret the 
Bible’s true meaning, and bring me to some definite know!- 
edge of its doctrines. One of its editorials not long ago 
made me again question if my place is not in the church 
here, if it will receive me. But I judge that the ‘‘open 
sesame’’ for me must be such substantial agreement as to 
be able to answer in the affirmative the questions that 
trouble me. These are: 

First. ‘‘Dost thou believe that thou art conceived and 
born in sin, and therefore arta child of wrath by nature, 
wholly incapable of doing any good, and prone to all 
5 

Is this unreconcilable with what you have taught me, 
that we are children of his love, in whose minds are 
found both good and evil, or is the same truth hidden there 
under the old form of statement? 

Second. ‘‘ Dost thou assent to all the articles of the 
Christian religion, as they are taught here in this Christian 
Church according to the Word of God; and purpose stead- 
fastly to continue in the same doctrine to the end of thy 
life: and also dost thou reject all heresies and schisms, re- 
pugnant to this doctrine, ae 

Does this give me all the liberty contained in the phrase 
according to the Word of God? Under the plain mean- 
ing, as I read it,and without undue emphasis on that 
phrase, I could not with a pure conscience accept these 
statements. It would be a great comfort to have my 
opinion confirmed if it is right; and if from narrowness of 
mindit is wrong, 1 would be very glad to be shown my 
error. 

OU will be surprised to see your letter printed 

in these columns, for it was not, probably, 
intended for publication. But inasmuch as I 
have suppressed the name and address, and made 
such modifications in it as were necessary to ef- 
fectually conceal the personality, its publication 
cannot be objectionable; and in answering you I 
aim enabled to answer many others who are in the 
same perplexity as yourself. 

For, while the creeds of our churches have re- 
mained substantially unchanged, the belief of the 
community has undergone and is undergoing 
great changes. You are but one of thousands 
who, like yourself, love Christ, trust in him, de- 
sire to serve him, and wish to unite sympathet. 


ically with his people, but who are kept from, 
doing so by conscientious scruples on account of 
intellectual difficulties. Many churches are keep- 
ing out some of the very best life in the commu- 
nity by insisting on an acceptance of their creeds 
as a condition of their fellowship. Persons who 
are merely emotively converted, having no clear 
conception of the truth and therefore no clear idea 
whether their conception of it agrees with the def- 
initions of the church creed, and persons whose 
home and school education have been such that 
their minds are undisturbed by the doubts and 
difficulties which result from modern intellectual 
development, are still able to unite with the church 
without question because without independent 
thought. But those who have been trained to 
think for themselves cannot but question the 
phraseologies and philosophic forms of statement 
of our traditional creeds, even if the questioning 
leads finally to an intelligent acceptance of them; 
and as our education is steadily becoming more 
thoroughly Protestant, as its tendency is more 
and more to develop a national habit of indi- 
vidual thinking, the number of Christian doubters 
and questioners is constantly increasing. Many 
of them keep their doubts to themselves, attend 
the church of their childhood, get what they can 
from the public worship and public instruction, 
are addressed from time to time as ‘‘my dear im- 
penitent hearers,” and pay no attention to the ap- 
peal because conscious that their sympathies and 
desires are with Christ and with Christian people; 
and that they are excluded from the organized 
church, not by their impenitence, but by doubts 
or even positive disbeliefs of the church creed 
which their conscience declares not blameworthy. 
Some of them acknowledge their doubts to their 
pastor, and are either led by his wise sympathy to 
unite with the church despite them, or are de- 
terred from doing so by his dogmatism. More of 
them keep silence; their Christian sympathies re- 
pelled and they themselves deprived of that meas- 
ure of spiritual life which comes only through 
fellowship, partly by the dogmatism of the church, 
partly by their own unwise taciturnity. 

What are such persons to do? 

1, There are many churches which they can join 
without giving in their adhesion to any special 
creed. The Presbyterian Church, as a Church, 
requires no intellectual beliefs or opinions as a 
condition of lay membership. It requires accept- 
ance of the Westminster Confession of Faith by 
its clergy and elders, but not by its laymen. 
Many Presbyterian churches have a shorter creed 
which candidates for admission publicly accept; 
but many act on the principle announced by Dr. 
Hodge before the Evangelical Alliance, that no 
church has a right to make any conditions of ad- 
mission to its fellowship which the New Testament 
has not declared to be conditions of admission to 
heaven. We believe that this is the case with 
Dr. John Hall’s church in this city, which requires 
no other qualification for admission than repent- 
ance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. All the 
Christian or Campbellite churches, and most of 
the Baptist churches, require only repentence, 
faith, and a willingness to be baptized by imwmer- 
sion. The Episcopal Church requires only the 
Apostles’ Creed. Many of the Congregational 
churches, and an increasing number, receive into 
their membership and fellowship on similar con- 
ditions. The tendency toward making the qual- 
ification for church membership moral and spir- 
itual rather than intellectual and theological is 
one of the marked tendencies of the day, which 
can be guided but cannot be successfully resisted. 


In most communities of any size you can find a 


church with which you can unite on a simple con. 
fession of your purpose to cease to do evil, and of 
your faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the One in 
and by and through whom you are to be saved 
from sin and are to learn to do well. 

2. It is, however, in every way desirable that 
you should, if possible, unite with some church 
in your own community, and one in which you 
will find social as well as Christian fellowship. 
To live in one State and be a member of a church 
in another State is better than not to be a mem- 
ber of a church at all; but it is only one degree 
better. Such membership is of necessity nominal. 
You cannot live in Illinois and belong to.a church 
in New York and have any real fellowship in your 
nominal church. Itcannot watch over you; you 


cannot contribute anything to its spiritual life. 
Your fears and hopes will not be, cannot be, one. 
You can share no responsibility for its action; 
you can render no service in its co-operative 
labors. You will be at best nothing but an 
‘*honorary member.” It is practically better for 
you to anite with any church in your village, 
whatever its denomination, than to unite with 
any church a hundred miles away. Though your 
sympathies are Congregational, you had better 
be an active Episcopalian Christian where you 
live than a pro forma Congregational Ckristian 
where you can only go once a year. 

In your community, too, seek that church 
where your natural and social affinities will carry 
you; other things being equal, this will be the 
church of your spiritual sympathies. Accordance 
with the members of a church in feeling and 
friendship is more important than accordance 
with its printed creed in intellectual convictions. 
If you can have both, secure both; if you can 
have but one, secure the first. Go where you 
can get the most good and can give the most 
good; presumptively that will be the church of 
your childhood, of your father and mother, of 
your personal friends. 

Whether you can conscientiously unite with a 
particular church is a question no one can answer 
for you; questions of conscience one can never 
answer for another. The answer depends not 
merely upon the form of the creed, but upon the 
degree to which that creed really expresses the 
spiritual convictions of the church members, and 
the degree to which your own feelings and con- 
victions revolt against it. A church has right 
to exclude a quarrelsome controversialist, who 
wants to come into it not to co-operate in Chris- 
tian work and worship on the basis of a common 
faith, but to contend against whatever is distinc- 
tive in its intellectual creed. Many churches leave 
their creeds at their portal either for that purpose 
or because it is too much trouble and would en- 
tail too much controversy to remove them. Many 
a creed is like a gute at the entrance of a gentle- 
man’s grounds; he can shut it to exclude intrnders, 
but in fact he always leaves it standing wide open. 
lf the creed is such an open gate, you need not 
shut it merely for the purpose of seeing if you can 
climb over or crawl through. Ordinarily, in such 
cases it will be safe to take the judgment of the 
pastor, for he generally represents the spirit of his 
church. Goto him; tell him frankly and fully, 
without reserve or concealment, your real convic- 
tions, sentiments and questionings. If he is ready 
to welcome you heartily and cordially, you may 
safely assume that the church creed is no real ob- 
stacle; if he hesitates and is reluctant, you may 
well hesitate and be reluctant. 

3d. There is one thing, however, which you may 
do—you may join the ehurch in everything but 
name. Whether a member or not, act in all re- 
spects as if you werea member. Work in thesew- 
ing society; take a class in the Sabbath School; 
attend and take part in the prayer-meetings; join 
heartily in all Christian work and worship; if the 
invitation ordinarily given to the Communion is 
to all that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
accept it in the spirit in which it is given, and 
partake of the Supper with the rest of Christ’s 
friends and disciples; and if any wonder why you 
do not formally unite with the church, state 
frankly, without reserve on the one hand, and 
without criticism or complaint of the church on 
the other, that there are articles ia its creed to 
which you cannot conscientiously assent. 

For, thanks be to God, no church can prevent 
you from uniting with the Church of Christ. You 
may not be able to be a Congregationalist, or 
Presbyterian, or Dutch Reformed, or Episcopal- 
ian; but you can be a Christian. The Church of 
Christ is the Holy Catholic Church; it is the whole 
and holy communion of saints; it is the great 
household of God. To that. you can belong; 
from that fellowship no creed can shut you out. 
Like the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, this church 
of God flows through the ages, a river of God 
bound by no materia) banks, invisible to the eye, 
its members held together by no rules or ritual or 
doctrinal standards, but by the warmth of a com- 
mon sympathy and love, and carrying summer to 
every land and every community whose shores 
they touch. In spiritual sympathy and fellowship 
join that invisible church, that glorious company 
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of prophets and apostles and martyrs, and God 


your Father shall acquit you if either the narrow- 
ness of local churches or the imperfections of 
your own spiritual and intellectual vision forbid 
you from publicly joining the visible church of 
your choice. L. A. 


THE IDEAL IN POLITICS. 


: ATTHEW ARNOLD has recently arraigned 
the Liberal party in England because of its 


- failure to make provision for the instinct for beau- 


ty, for charm of manner and for dignity of char- 
acter. It cherishes and develops the instinct for 
liberty, he says, more than the Conservative par- 
ty, but it neglects other work essential to its large 
and lasting success. Mr. Arnold’s criticisms are 
not always sound, nor his suggestions always prac- 
ticable, but he stands for the ideal in literature, 
in society and pclitics; and while practical men 
abound men of his class are by no means too 
numerous. The popular antagonism, moreover, 
which they are apt to arouse by their oulspoken 
condemnation of things as they are often ob- 
secures the value of the services they render to 
society. The State needs men who, instead of 
‘settling down to a comfortable life on their inher- 
ited political estate, ure continually devising 
metbods of improving its condition; who are not 
satisfied with mutual congratulations on the pleas- 
ant condition which has been reached, but are 
perpetually studying the future to discover its 
opportunities and the steps to be taken in order 
to meet them. 

_ The value of the ideal in literature and in the 
arts is readily and universally recognized. No 
amount of realism satisfies the craving for these 
Ligher effects which complete the unfinished pict- 
ure of actual life, and bring into it visibly the 
charm and power whose reality the universal mind 
affirms, but which are not discerned by the eye 
nor discovered by the touch. Not less real and 
necessary is the ideal in what we call practical 
life. Itis that which perpetually suggests new 
effurts tu bring things into harmony with our as- 
pirations, which breeds perpetual dissatisfaction 
with national attainments and soimpelsto a larger 
and truer administration of national affairs. 
Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” and Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia” are far less1emoved from popular sym- 
pathy than they seem; they are really the ut- 
terance by large and noble minds of aspirations 
and hopes which are vaguely present in the minds 
of all honest men, and towards the realization of 
which practical politics are constantly, if crudely, 
tending. Nodoubt the charm which Lord Bea- 
consfield possesses arises from a certain illusory 
splendor which makes his policy seem imperial. 
The love of large and noble action is inherent in 
human nature, and the impelling force in politics 
is largely this craving for the ideal. _ 

But this passion for the ideal in politics must 
take into account the conditions under which its 
attainment is possible; otherwise the men who 
are swayed by it come to despise their political 
surroundings, instead of earnestly working to bet- 
ter them. It is just here that men of refinement 
and high intelligence, like Mr. Arnold, waste their 


influence and fail in their duty to the State. It 


has been the reproach of a large body of edu- 
cated men in this country that they have neglected 
their duties as citizens and withheld themselves 
from all political activity. Corruption is so prev- 
alent, they have said, methods are so crude, results 
so meager, that even if one sacrifices his tastes 
and takes part in public life his efforts are thrown 
away. No man ought to criticise until he can 
suggest a better way; certainly no man has earned 
the right to criticise the shortcomings of our 
political system until he has at least shown him- 
self willing to work for a reformation. No doubt 
most of this criticism is sound; there are rings, 
and bosses and machines; there are compromises 


‘and barterivgs; but the man who wishes to see 


the reproach of them removed will never do it by 
contenting himself with pointing them out while 
he himself remains in refined seclusion. There is 
no line of work in which the ideal is easily or 
quickly attained. Evenin art, when the condi- 
tions are specially favorable, it is more often 
missed than found. The individual struggles long 
witL wearisome details before he wins for his can- 
vas a gleam of the light that never was on sea or 


land, and a whole school or generation of paint- 
ers must pass before any complete portrayal of 
national ideals is possible. Literature is fuller of 
hints and fragments than of finished achieve- 
ments. In fact, to secure the ideal under the 
most favorable circumstances is the slow work of 
time, toil, genius and character. 

In politics the obstacles are very different from 
the technical difficulties of an art; they inhere in 
human nature, and to cope with them is to cop? 
with its weaknesses and shortcomings. Politics 
are often written and talked about as if they were 
abstractions, and contaminating ones at that; as 
u matter of fact they are the wanifestations of hu- 
man character dealing with the ends and methods 
of public life. They are corrupt because men yield 
often to great temptations, and they are rich in 
great possibilities of advancement because men 
are powerfully and continuously impelled to bet- 
ter their condition. That which essentially distin- 
guishes our system of government is the recogni- 
tion of manbood in every citizen; but the prac- 
tical development of this ideal—the loftiest that 
bas ever yet inspired a nation—is fraught with 
difficulties and disorders so widespread that many 
Americans lose sight of the ideal altogether in 
their disgust at the crudities and corruptions of 
our political life. The method of liberty always 
seems dangerous, but in the end is always salest. 
We forget that our system is largely educational, 
that it is teaching our people the principles of 
statesmanship, and that, like all true teaching, it 
is cumulative. The untaught emigrant of to-day 
compensates us for the political corruption which 
his ignorant vote makes possible by the intelli- 
gence and industry of his posterity. Great under- 
takings require long periods of time, and the 
American system is not to be wrought out ina 
year or made perfect in acentury. The elements 
which enter into the problem are too many to 
admit of a quick solution, but, once solved, soci- 
ety will have settled the questions which have 
perplexed it from the fitst beginnings of civiliza- 
tiou, and will be free to upfold its social and in- 
tellectual and spiritual life with a freedom and 
power which we can but dimly apprehend. 

Probe any detail in any line of life and you will 
find a principle; look intelligently and deeply 
into practical politics and you will discover the 
slow growth of historic tendencies, the gradual 
movement toward great ends. We cannot have 
too much or too frank criticism of our political 
condition and methods, but it must be criticism 
suggestive of new and better ways, and rich in 
moral stimulus, or it will be barren and captious. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Ray Palmer contributes to our columns this 
week another of his helpful and suggestive articles in 
the Silent Hour series, with one of the latest of his 
devotional hymns; our anonymous contributor con- 
tinues his discussion of the Bible revision; Mrs. Frank 
Beard sends a letter from Chautauqua scarcely less 
graphic than her husband’s studies in chalk ; ** A Col- 
lege Senior” supplements Dr. Hays’s letter to a Sub- 
Freshman of a fortnight since; our Boston corre- 
spondent writes a breezy budget from Nantucket; 
and Mr. Roe carries his readers a step further in the 
unfolding of his story. In the Home there are some 
useful experiences in Home-Making in the West, and 
in domestic cookery by Mrs. Beecher, and a timely 
plea for the fashions by Miss Ford. Miss Annie Hyde 
tells the story of a little girl’s loving and belpful if 
unwise act, and Aunt Patience draws from her corre- 
spondence the usual variety of letters, which, in their 


way, give a not less accurate and entertaining picture. 


of child life than any of the stories which we pub- 
lish from week to week. 


If when you have sent your order for The Christian 
Union, or for a change of its address, you do not im- 
mediately get a response, do not lose your patience; 
do not forget that what is one letter to you is but one 
of many hundreds to us. If, as the busy Fall season 
comes on, you could step into the business office of 
The Christian Union and stand by the correspondence 
desk for half an hour you would not be surprised that 
there are sometimes deluys and sometimes mishaps. 
There are this Fall many thousands of old subscribers 
whose renewals are to be received and properly en- 
tered; and, if we may judge at all from the rate at 
which new names have been coming in to us even in 
the month of August, there will be thousands of new 
names to be entered. The letters on the busy days 
will count by the hundreds, and sometimes by the 
thousand for a single day, and on every day by the 
scores, Every name and address is to be deciphered, 
and the chirography is not always of the plainest; 
sometinies we are left to guess at the State, the town 


only being given; every name must be thrice entered 
and sent to the composing room to be printed for the 
labels; this must be done on the day the letters are 
received, for the next day will have its own mail to 
be attended fo, and often it must be done amid inter- 
ruptions incident to a busy office. It is not strange 
that sometimes a name is vverlooked, or an address 
misread, or a paper misdirected through a slip of the 


| pen or of the types. If, therefore, you do not get 


your paper promptly, do not conclude that The Chris- 
tian Union does not kauow how to attend to its busi- 
ness, and lose your temper: it takes no longer to write 
a courteous letter than a cross ope; send a polite re- 
minder, stating when your original order was sent, 
give your full P. O. address, State, county and town, 
and allow a little time to the clerk to hunt the 
matter up and correct the error, if there has been 
one. 


Parents who may be contemplating sending their 
_sons to foreign, and, particularly, French schools, will 
do wellto read the following timely letter from Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie, which though it directly con- 
cerns the sons of English families is not less applicable 
to American children: 


Sirn—English parepts who have sons at school in Paris may 
not be aware that asa rule they are not taken on Sundays to 
any English church, but at best toa French church; if, in- 
deed, they are not left to spend the day as they like. There 
are, doubtless, some exceptions among the masters, but I 
tind, asa rule, that an English boy at school bere is practi- 
cally let live like a heatben, so far as public worshjp is con- 
cerned. = 

Nor do I tbink English fathers will be satisfied even when 
their sons are taken, more or less regulariy,to a French 
cburch, for too many Freneb churches are very far from be- 
irg places in which an Englishman would like to see his child. 
Indeed, even where they are Evangelical, the language, 
forms, and whole worsbip are so different from our own that 
\the old associations of home, so powerful with the young, 
b otbing to evoke them. 

The one reason given for not bringing English boys to their 
own cburch is that the French hour for déjefiner, that is, 


worship does not let those who attend it get home till a quar- 
tertoone! Asif the religious interests of lads were not worth 
the putting back lunch a half-hour or less, once a week! In- 
stead of this, however, when the boys do come, they are led 
out of church, to the great disturbance of all, while the ser- 
vice is going on, to be bome in time! 

If all parents who have children here would kindly inform 
teachers that it is imperative that they be taken regularly to 
cburch, and if no boys be sentin future to a Paris school ex- 
cept wito this condition, an evil will be stopped which leaves 
the young to grow up in France, at the most critical time of 
their life, without any respect for religion. 

CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Rector of Christ Church. 


Boulevard Bineau, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


We believe, ourselves, in American schools for Ameri- 
can boys. 


Some anxiety prevails in Scotland and the northern 
counties of England over the decrease in the number 
of skylarks within the past few years. In many 
places this year they have not appeared atall. Mr, 
Edwards, a Banffshire naturalist, has just published a 
short paper on thesubject, in which he condemns the 
popular theory that starlings, which have increased 
in corresponding ratio to the deciease of skylarks, 

use the mischief by breaking the eggs in the nest 
and by killing the young. That the bill of the star- 
ling is capable of destroying the egg he admits, but he 
ridicules the idea of its destroying the young, and he 
does not believe that thestarlings are to blame. He 
attributes the evil chiefly to the increase in cattle and 
the taking in of waste ground for agricultural pur- 
poses, and protests also against the destruction of 
birds’ nests and the trapping of song birds by men 
and boys, by which thousands of birds are destroyed 


every year. 


The sous of Oakes Ames have issued a letter to the 
public respecting their father’s connection with the 
Credit Mobilier, in which they defend his memory 
against what they naturally regard as unjust asper- 
sions cast uvon it. They declare that the net profits 
on the construction of the Pacific Railroad were about 
fifteen per cent. on the money expended—not a great 
profit, considering the risk involved; that the plan 
adopted in building the railroad was in accordance 
with common usage then and since in railroad build- 
ing; that in endeavoring to secure stockholders for 
the company among membe#ss of Congress Mr. Ames 


| had no corrupt or culpable motives, but desired sim- 


ply to secure men of influence because their inflyence 
would incidentally and indirectly aid the road, and 
because he desired leading men in the country to be 
acquainted with and interested im it. 


Why should the “ Interior” think that by manhood 
Mr. Beecher “ probably means a few manly virtues”? 
In declaring that the need of the Christian generally 
is to build up to manhood, Mr. Beecher simply reiter- 
ates what the Apostle Paul has declared in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians (chap. iv., 11-13); and Mr. Beecher 
has defined his conception of manhood with sufficient 
frequency as identical with that of Peter, who makes 
its foundation faith and its capstone love. 


The following contributions have been received for 
the famine sufferers at Oroomiah, Persia: 


practically, lunch, is generally balf past twelve, and English 
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IF AND IF. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
: td all the pity and love untold 
Could scatter abroad in coins of gold, 
There would not be, on the whole round earth, 
One hungry heart, nor one wretched hearth. 


And, oh, if the kind words never said 

Could bloom into flowers, and spread and shed 
Their sweetness out on the common air, 

The breath of heaven would be everywhere! 


THE NEW REVISION OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR.] 
Il. 
N a previous article we considered the probabilities 
as to the success of the new revision in respect 
to its superseding the version of 1611, and presented 
some reasons for the belief that it would be success- 
ful. We now propose to consider the question, 
What may be reasonably hoped from it in the way of 
improvement, and what are the limits beyond which 
it cannot be expected to go? 

In answer to this question it may be remarked, in 
general, that as no translation ever represents the 
original in every shade of meaning and in every mi- 
nute point, so that the reader of the original will not 
obtain some clearer and more perfect light, it cannot 
be demanded of the revision that it should, in this 
sense, be an absolutely accurate transfer to our lan- 
guage of the Hebrew and Greek. This is beyond the 
powers of translators in the case of any foreign book, 
and, perhaps, especially so where the book was written 
in a language which is now dead. But, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, a translation may be so perfect as to give 
the English reader the true sense and meaning of 
the original to such a degree as to guard him from 
any error of anyimportance. The increase of knowl- 
edge in respect to the ancient languages which has 
come with the last two centuries anda half enables the 
scholars of to-day to draw nearer to the perfect ren- 
dering of the original, and we may therefore look for 
a result better than that given to us by those who 
did their work so long ago. It is the fact that 
Biblical scholarship has made so great progress within 
the past twenty-five to forty years which has justified 
the undertaking of the revision at the present time. 
We are to look, then, for a presentation of the Script- 
ures in a more perfect English form than we have 
had before, though not in an absolutely perfect one in 
the sense alluded to above, and perhaps not in one so 
nearly perfect as may be possible two centuries hence. 
Certainly, if the advance of learning after so long a 


_ period has placed it in the power of those most fitted 


for the work to make the English version in any con- 
siderable measure more accurate than it has been, it is 
a blessing to the church that the work should be done. 
And because the future may bring the means, after the 
lapse of four or five generations, of still further im- 
proving the revision now put forth, there is no ground 
for refusing to introduce or to accept the improve- 
ments which can now be made. The object in view is 
to attain what is better than that which the fathers 
gave us, and to reach out towards the ideal perfection, 
though it may not be possible for us fully to attain it. 

In considering what is possible to be done in this 
work, and thus what may be reasonably anticipated, 
several things must be noticed. 

1. It must be remembered, as to the great truths and 
doctrines of the Scriptures, that they are so presented 
in the original that any good translation, and espe- 
cially one which is the result of so much working and 
revision as is our own authorized version, will clearly 
render the Hebrew and Greek words. The changes, 
therefore, which a revision introduces will be in points 
less fundamental than these. 

2. In most cases the differences among Christians as 
to belief and doctrine are founded rather upon the dif- 
ferent significance attached by them to words which 
they would translate in the same way than upon a fun- 
damentally different translation. It cannot be expected, 
therefore, that the new revision will, to any con- 
siderable extent, diminish denominationalism or change 
the doctrinal opinions of any class of Christians. It 
has been said that the committees having the work in 
charge, though composed of the representatives of 
several of the principal bodies of Christians, have 
acted with almost perfect harmony. If this be true, 
as no doubt it is, it is due to the fact that they have 
been translating, or revising a translation, and not 
writing a commentary or a treatise on Doctrinal 
Theology. The new revision will occasion, perhaps, 
the re-writing of a good many sermons, but it will not 
cause the re-adjustment of views in commentaries. 
Those who are looking for a great increase of har- 
mony in religious opinion as the result of the new 
work, if indeed there are any such persons, will be much 
disappointed, for no result of this kind will follow. 


3. It must be borne in mind, also, that every new 
translation or revision must necessarily be made either 
by an individual or by a company of persons, and that 
it is exposed to the danger of certain imperfections 
whether it is the work of the one or the other. If an 
individual undertakes it he is, as we all know, liable to 
those errors which arise from preconceived views or 
from the peculiarities of his own mind. To avoid 
these dangers it is demanded by almost every one that, 
when a revision or translation is to be made for the 
churches, it should be done by a number of scholars 
working together. But a company of men is not in- 
fallible; nor are they free from dangers of imperfec- 
tion. In such a company the decisions must be 
arrived at either through a majority vote or by some 
larger number. According to the constitution of the 
bodies now engaged in the new revision, as given in 
Dr. Schaff’s volume already alluded to, a majority of 
two-thirds is required in order to the introduction of 
any change. It will be readily seen that this provision 
is in the interest of conservatism. It was doubtless 
designed to be so. It was felt, and reasonably felt, 
that the old version, which had gathered about itself 
so much of interest and affection, should not be 
changed in its phraseology unless such change should 
commend itself to more than a bare majority of the 
revisers. But it will be clear to any thoughtful per- 
son, on a moment’s reflection, that this rule, though in 
general tending to the best results, may in some cases 
work toward error. It is quite conceivable, and we 
may add not improbable, that occasionally, in a matter 
where conservatism has such great power as it has in 
this case, changes may be rejected which are favored 
by the ablest scholars in the company. In such cases 
it is to be hoped that, generally, the change will be 
suggested in the margin, but sometimes, no doubt, it 
will be refused admittance either to the margin or 
text.- This is an incidental evil, connected with the 
very organization of any considerably numerous com- 
pany of revisers, and must be accepted as less than 
some other evil which might occur. But it will occa- 
sion imperfection, of course, such as is characteristic 


of human works. 


« 4. The present version is not only founded upon a 
previous one, but upon one which has gathered about 
itself—its very phraseology and antique style—the af- 
fection of the Bible readers of both countries. Those 
who examine it whenit appears must remember, there- 
fore, that the revisers have been bound, by the public 
sentiment as well as by their own rules, to limit them- 
selves to the vocabulary of the version of 1611. Let 
the reader reflect upon this point and he will see that 
this fact will tend sometimes toward a certain im- 
perfection in the result. Here, again, the choice be- 
tween two evils presents itself. Shall we, occasionally 
or frequently, sacrifice precision of meaning and exact- 


‘ness in the shade of thought in order to maintain the 


old vocabulary and style, or shall we mar the beauty 
of the archaic language by introducing a discordant 
modern phrase? All who are familiar with the sub- 
ject are aware that the English of to-day affords at 
times a wider range for the choice of words than that 
of the time of our translators did. Those, on the 
other hand, who have attempted in any degree to 
change or improve the authorized version understand 
the difficulty of mingling the earlier and later phrase- 
ology without injury to the unity and beauty of the 
work. Beyond doubt, the overwhelming majority in 
both England and America demand that the venerable 
sound and music of the old book shall be preserved. 
But this very demand imposes limits upon the work 
which the revisers can accomplish, and the perfection 
of the antique style must be attended, in some cases, 
by imperfections of another sort. As there are possi- 
bilities beyond which no translator can go, inasmuch 
as they belong to the essential weakness of transla- 
tions as compared with an original, so there are simi- 
lar possibilities limiting the reviser who moves within 
the sphere of the vocabulary of a by-gone age. 

5. It is among the most familiar facts to all persons 
who have devoted themselves to the study of foreign 
languages that expressions will occur not unfrequent- 
ly which are capable of somewhat different interpreta- 
tions. Instances in illustration of this may be seen in 
the marginal readings of our authorized version. The 
faithful translator of the Scriptures cannot fail to re- 
cord these different meanings where they are clearly 
possible and of considerable importance. It is due to 
the reader who is ignorant of the original language to 
give him a knowledge that the sense of a passage is 
doubtful. If marginal readings be considered an im- 
perfection, they are one which is incidental to the ex- 
pression of thought in language, and a revision which 
refused to admit them would be worthy of immediate 
rejection. Indeed, as has been already said, it may 
easily be the case in a work of this sort, which is made 
by a company of men, that the marginal reading gives 
more nearly the true sense of the original than the 
one found in the text, and so, in case it were omitted, 


the reader would be deprived of that which most of all 


| already gathered there. 


he ought to know. No version of the Scriptures, 
whether made to-day or two centuries hence, can ex- 
pect to give infallibly in its text, in every verse and 
clause, the one only meaning which is possible. The 
Bible reader who anticipates this in the new revision 
will, of course, be disappointed. The one who desires 
it is losing sight of what must characterize all faithful 
translations in all ages. : X. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE GLORIFIED. 
By THE REv. Ray PALMER, D. D. 


OW much of divine wisdom appears in God’s 
way of sustaining and developing Christian 
faith and hope, the entire spiritual life indeed, in the 
hearts of those who love him! The objects of interest 
that appeal to the senses, the cares and competitions 
of business, the pleasures, ambitions, strivings, disap- 
pointments and pains that fill the common routine of 
life, must be continually encountered on every side and 
are felt as present and certain realities. They tend 
powerfully to fix the mind on earthly things and hold 
it there. The practical problem in Christian living, 
therefore, is how to avoid becoming unspiritualized by 
contact with them; how so to resist their natural in- 
fluence and rise above them as to keep the soul under 
the quickening and elevating influence of the great 
realities that are unseen. When we turn to the teach- 
ings of our Lord and the Apostles we see that the 
divine method is to do this by placing before the mind 
constantly and in full relief the great and impressive 
facts about the invisible world which have been re- 
vealed; and which, when clearly and vividly appre- 
hended, have such power to attract and to move the 
heart. Whatis said in one of Watts’s half-forgotten 
hymns, 
Had Ila glance at thee, my God, 
Kingdoms and men would vanish soon; 
Vanish, as though I saw them not, 
: As a dim candle dies at noon,”’ 
is equally true if extended to the whole realm of 
spiritual being. One who keeps his soul in perpetual 
contact with the views presented in the New Testa- 
ment of Christ in his glory, as the Saviour and the 
Lord of all; of the holy service, the blessed compan- 
ionship and the perfect life and joy of the heavenly 
world, is sure not only to find the power of earthly 
things over him to a great extent neutralized, but also 
to feel himself ever drawn upward in his affections and 
disposed to set a comparatively low estimate on the 
things that concern only this earthly life. Weare told 
very little indeed about the life to come which would 
merely serve to gratify our curiosity. But of the grand 
characteristics of the world unseen enough is told to 
awaken the highest aspirations and profoundly to in- 
terest the heart. 

The Father’s house, for example, with its many man- 
sions, and the blessed Jesus there preparing a place for 
his own and waiting to receive them to be sharers in 
his glory, as described in his own words; the building 
of God, the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens, together with the exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, as pictured by the graphic pen of 
Paul; the open vision of Christ, in which he is seen by 
the glorified as he is, while he feeds them, made like 
unto himself, and leads them to living fountains, and 
wipes away their tears, as the loving John so charm- 
ingly sets it forth; how real, how almost tangible, do 
all these things become while with sympathy we pon- 
der them and take them to our hearts! Nor are they 
merely delightful pictures of distant realities in which 
we are to have a personal interest, if we are Christ’s, 
in the far-off future. We have a personal interest in 
them now. Who are they that now inhabit the many 
mansions and the house not made with hands, and 
behold the Saviour’s face and share his blessedness 
and glory? Are there not found among them many 
whom each of us has known, and loved, and served, 
and worshiped with, here on the earth? Our fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, children, 
our most cherished friends, our associates in Christian 
work, the good and useful who have awakened ‘n our 
hearts affection and respect—we cannot read of the 
heavenly scenes without finding the faces of those who 
have stood in such relations to us filling our memories, 
and, as it were, looking out lovingly upon us. If we 
have lived to advanced years probably by far the 
greater number of our whole circle of loved ones are 
We are not left in doubt 
about it. It may well rekindle our sometimes fainting 
hope and courage to think of it, and to conceive to 
ourselves, with all the power of a sanctified imagina- 
tion, the things that God hath prepared for them that 
love him; how certainly and how soon we ourselves 
shall reach them, and how complete the measure of 
that consummation of our bliss shall be.. It would 
seem impossible to become earthly-minded while daily 
repeating to ourselves the inspiring words: ‘‘ We are 
come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
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Avaust 25, 1880. 


- company of angels, to the general assembly and church 


of the first-born, which are written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the New 
Covenant.” By such views of the invisible it is that 
God seeks to give his own the victory over the things 
of earth and sense. | 


THE GLORIFIED. 
That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.—HEB. vi., 12. 
Oh, where are they, the saintly, 
That oft with me have trod, 
With each returning Sabbath, 
The holy courts of God? 
With whom I took sweet counsel, 
_ When with one heart we came 
To worsbip at his altars, 
And speak the sacred name. 


_With these still, peaceful moments 
_ Fond memories oft come back 
Of faces that once gladdened 
Life’s all too shaded track ; 
Again I hear their voices; 
Once more I catch their smile; 
I greet them, in the vision, 
And clasp them as erewhile! 


Ab! they are with the blessed, 
Earth’s weary travails past; 
And where they need no temple 
Exulting serve at last; 

To do God’s will they cease not, 
Yet evermore they rest; 

All tireless as the angels 
They evermore are blest. 


Robed in its summer glories 
This earth to-day is fair, 
But one eternal beauty 
Blooms ever faultless there; 
Here mortal vigor faileth, 
Is lost in quick decay ; 
There life’s full fount o’erfloweth 
And wasteth not away. 
Oft, oft my spirit yearneth* 
To reach that goodly Jand; 
To join the grand assembly, 
God’s own immortal band; 
To see in clear, full vision, 
Him whom I love unseen; 
Yet must I wait: unparted 
Hangs the dark veil between. 


O welcome the glad rising : 
Of that bright, blissful morn, 
When life’s long toils all ended, 

Its latest evening gone, 
Thou, Lord, the veil dividing, 
Shalt bid me come to thee ; 
And I, with all thy ransomed, | 
Shall serve eternally! 


- But till that summons cometh— 
The years will not be long—~ 
What ills soe’er befall me, 
All patient, faithful, strong, 
Let me in love still serving, 
Without one lingering fear, 
Tread on my way unshrinking 
Till thy kind voice I hear. 


O blessed, blessed meeting 
With those who in thee died! 
With faithful saints and martyrs 
Who for thee death defied! 
Methinks when their full chorus 
That mighty host shall raise, 
Each farthest star shall echo. 
The hymns of rapturays praise! 


TO A SUB-FRESHMAN. 
By A COLLEGE SENIOR. 

My Dear Jack : 
\ HEN I entered college three years ago it would 
_ have been of the greatest advantage to me if I 

could have had a few words of advice from some one 
in college at the time, or at least from some young 
graduate. I had plenty of advice, and good advice, 
too, from my father, and my pastor, and my teachers. 
But there was this trouble about their advice: what 
they intended to be practical hints and suggestions 
had no earthly application to the college life of the 
day. The whole college system had changed surpris- 
ingly in twenty-five years, and so what I needed was a 
hint as to what college life would be as I should find it 
to-day from somebody who was fresh from it. Accord- 


ingly I take the liberty of giving you a few very prac- 
tical hints, from an undergraduate’s standpoint, as to 
what seems to me necessary in order that a young 
fellow just entering college may make his course in 
all respects a successful one. : 

College life may be divided into three distinct 
phases: the relations into which you are thrown with 
the faculty in their capacity as instructors, with the 
faculty in their capacity as guardians and officials of 
‘college discipline, and lastly, and most important of 
all, I am tempted to say, the relations into which you 
are thrown with your classmates and the college in 
general. Of the first two phases I have but little to 
say; older men can give sounder and more helpful ad- 
vice than Ican. Of course you know that we all expect 
you todo your best. Be faithful, be honest in your 
studies, in little things as well as great. There will 
be a great temptation to choose the studjgs of your 
course with a view to what involves the least work; 
but don’t yield to it, for although it is not wise or 
right, I think, to become what is called a ‘“ dig’’—a 
man who is so devoted to his books that he gets no 


ought to make study the first, yet not the sole duty. 
There are ways by which a fellow can graduate with 
an amazingly small amount of study, but they are 
utterly disastrous to his honesty as well as to his 
ability as a scholar. Don’t study for mere rank or 
be influenced by it any more than you can help; the 
mere desire for high rank often leads to injurious 


methods of study. 
In your relations with the faculty as college authori- 


ties, conduct yourself simply on the principle that you 
are a gentleman among gentlemen. Maintain your 
independence, but don’t consider for a moment that 
independence means insubordination; the faculty, you 
may be sure, will not consider it so for a moment. ~ 
But it is in regard to the third phase, the intercourse 
with your fellows, that I feel the strongest. Too 
many people fail to think at all of this phase of college 
life in estimating the advantages of a collegiate educa- 
tion. I believe that the majority of graduates will 
agree with me in saying that fully as much real good 
is gained from the companionships and associations of 
student with student as is received from the text- 
books and recitations and Iectures; aud it 1s just as 
important that you should know how to make the most 
of your associations as it is to know how to get the 
most good from your studies. Colleges like Columbia 
and New York University, where the student-life is 
almost nothing, lose a great deal of the power that 
those institutions possess where the students are 
thrown constantly together. I take it for granted that 
you want to be well liked in your class and in the col- 
lege—every fellow does; but don’t try to create an 
artificial popularity. Those fellows who begin at the 
beginning of their course and work to be popular 
sooner or later come to grief. It is safer and wiser to 
avoid unpopularity and the dislike of the men about 
you than to attempt to be the typical popular man. 
One reason why the college life is of so much advan- 
tage, aside from the studies, is because in college, 
more quickly even than in society, a man’s weaknesses 
and roughnesses of chargcter are picked out by his 
fellows, and hard knocks and rubs are not spared them. 
And the roughnesses are generally more or less 
smoothed down, the weaknesses are more or less 
strengthened. Now, whatever you do, you will prob- 
ably receive some hard rubs; but a little care about a 
few fundamental matters adds a great deal to the 
smoothness and good feeling that are so desirable in 
any relations of life, and peculiarly so in any college 
relationships. In the first place, don’t be cheeky. That 
is slang, but it means a great dealin college. Don’t 
try to be familiar with upper classmen (you probably 
wouldn’t succeed if you did); keep yourself in the 
background; wait till you are approached; don’t make 
advances yourself. Just as in society, so in college; 
the man who does a good deal of loud-mouthed talking 
and swaggering amounts to very little. 
Don’t make yourself forward or prominent in your 
class at first; it is proverbial in college that men who 
are prominent in the class organization at first are un- 
enviably prominent afterwards. I have known several 
right good fellows who ruined their chances of influ- 
ence in their class simply because at first they did not 
stand in the back-ground. If you have any real merit 
in you the class will find it out soon enough. 
Throughout your whole course steer clear of class 
politics. The love for power and position shows itself 
in the college world just as it does in active life. Col- 
lege politics are often managed by cunning and wire- 
pulling, and they destroy friendships and make enemies 
like all politics. Now and then you hear that the unity 
of whole classes is broken up by troubles at elections, 
and the opportunities for the happy memories that 
always gather about the last days of a college course 
are thus utterly destroyed. 


Be careful in making intimate acquaintances; don’t 


judge of a man’s character hastily. I would therefore 


time for the other advantages of college life—you 


advise you not to choose a room-mate the first ycar. 
An uncongenial room-mate is a curse. 

If you enter, as I believe you intend to, a college 
where the secret societies are not class, but are course 
societies, where the membership is for the four years, 
as at Amherst, Ann Arbor, Williams, Hamilton, join 


there is some prejudice against them; but people who 
do not see the inside of college life do not realize the 
advantages they possess. But if you have opportuni- 
ties to connect yourself with a society be in no hurry 
to choose between them; if a society wants you at all 
it will probably continue to want you, and you can 
afford to wait for a careful decision. You must re- 
member that the society you join in a great measure 
determines the class of men who will form your com- 
panionships and intimate friendships for four years. 
And, lastly, the firmer you stand out against the 
temptations which so easily beset a young collegian, 
thrown, as he is, among the best of good fellows and 
the most jovial of friendships, and the closer you cling 
to principles of purity, truth and right, the deeper and 


you will win. 
Your affectionate brother, 
New YORE, August 10. 


HASLETT. 


ONE DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


By HELEN A. BEARD. 
HE boat glides gently to the shore, the cable is 
thrown out and attached to the landing, the peo- 
ple crowd against each other in their haste to greet 
the friends who stand eager to receive them, the bag- 
gage men tug away at the heavy trunks and boxes, 
the crowds on the dock press forward in their curios- 
ity, we are pushed hither and thither, and, wearied 
and bewildered, we are carried along, nolens volens, to 
the entrance door, where our tickets are examined and 
we are enjoined to ‘‘ pass oa.” Dear old Chautauqua! 
Familiar and not familiar. In the glare of the electric 
light we see, near the landing, the little pavilion where 
we have satisfied our thirst on many a hot day; the 
stands where are sold the sticks of white sugar candy 
which can be pulled out to an astonishing length; the 
pretty little summer-house from which we have so 
often looked out upon the placid lake and watched the 
happy ‘‘ young men and maidens ”’ as they sailed gaily 
by; Perrine’s beautiful model of Jerusalem, and the 
Oriental house, from the top of which, in the early 
morning, Mr. Van Lennep has so often sent out upon 
the still air the call of prayer. The lamps send 
out long rays of light which illuminate our path and 
reveal new beauties on every hand. Pretty rustic 
flower-stands, formed of trunks of trees and gnarled 
roots, filled with brilliant foliage plants and brigitly 
tinted geraniums, and picturesque little bridges built 
across almost imaginary streams, surprise and deli zht 
us on every side; and the pretty cottages which have 
sprung up like mushrooms make cheerful the way to 
the Ark.”’ 

We have taken up our abode at the “‘ Ark,”’ know1 by 
the several names of ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” ‘‘Knower’s Ark” and 
‘‘Snorer’s Ark.” Weare settled at last. That is, we hive 
fastened large sheets of paper upon the newly wh .te- 
washed walls and hung up our modest Chautauua 
wardrobe. We have secured in its place our diminutive 
looking-glass, have arranged our few books upon the 
stand, giving a sort of literary air to the room; have ex- 
amined our primitive cloth door, to be sure that the 
strings fastened on each end are long enough to wind 
around the nails driven in the sill so that we may be 
sheltered from wind and cold. We have eaten our 
breakfast at the ‘‘ Palace Hotel,” while the band out- 
side discoursed sweet music. Happy thought! Who 
can have the heart to find fault with tough beefsteak 
or cold potatoes when we have good oatmeal with 
plenty of cream, delicious and sweet, and a gay “‘ Nancy 
Lee’”’ accompaniment? We think of Dr. Tanner and 
bless our lot. It is eight o’clock. The bells are ring- 
ing and we follow the crowd to the Amphitheater. It 
is the ‘‘ Children’s Hour,” and here the little ones have 
gathered, to the number of five or six hundred, while as 
many more adults have come to listen and enjoy. The 
Rev. B. T. Vincent drills the children in Biblical his- 
tory and geography, and afterward Frank Beard, with 
the aid ofhis colored crayons, teaches some moral les- 
son. No more earnest work is done at the Assembly 
than at these children’s meetings. | 
At the same hour, at the stately Hall of Philosophy, 
situated in another part of the grounds, early morning 
lectures are delivered by distinguished lecturers. We 
have had Bishop Warren’s lecture on “Culture by 
Astronomy ;” ‘‘ Relative Characteristics of the Clas- 


drick, of Rochester, N. Y.; ‘‘ The Bible and Science,’ 
by the Rev. DrnJ . S. Wilson, Pa., and two magnificent 
lectures each by’Drs. George Dana Boardman and L. 
D. McCabe. Other lecturers, no less celebrated, are 


to follow. At this same place, at 9:30 each morning, 


one, by all means, if you havethe opportunity. I know 


truer will be the respect you will gain and the friends 


sical and Modern Civilizations,” by the Rev. Dr. Ken- — 
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Prof. B..P. Bowne, of Boston University, delivers one 
of his fourteen ‘‘ Chautauqua Lecture Lessons on Phil- 
osophical Subjects,” and attracts appreciative audi- 
ences. At this hour in the Amphitheater (and at 
4p.M.in the Hall of Philosophy) the Normal Class 


holds its sessions. It is taught by some of the first. 


Normal teachers in the country. ‘* Bible Interpreta- 
tion, Chronology and History,” by the Rev. Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut; ‘‘Genealogy of Christ,” the Rev. 
W.H. Perrine, D.D.; **‘ Bible Biography,” the Rev. 
S. McGerald; ‘‘ Bible Theology,” R. S. Holmes, Esq. ; 
Bible Chronology,” the Rey. J. S. Ostrander; ‘‘ Bible 
Institutions,” the Rev. J. A. Worden; ‘ Bible-Class 
Teaching,” by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, 
and ‘“‘ Teaching” and “ Illustration,” by A. F. Schauf- 
fler, of New York. This class is just being dismissed 
at the Amphitheater, and an immense concourse of 
people are assembling to listen to a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Prayer,’ delivered by Dr. George Dana 
Boardman. Think of listening two hours each day 
(at 10:45 a.m. and 2:30 P.M.) to such men as Dr. 
Boardman, Dr. J. O. Means, the Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
D.D., the Rev. J. G. Townsend, Prof. S. A. Lattimore, 
of Rochester University, Joseph Cook, Prof. Joseph 
Tingley, and many others as renowned. It was well 
worth our while to come to Chautauqua if only to hear 
the three magnificent illustrated lectures on ‘‘ The 
Anatomy and Physiology of Vision,” ‘‘ The Circulation 
of the Blood,” and ‘** The Anatomy of Expression,” 
delivered by Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia. 

At 1:45 p.m. the Rev. W. W. Ramsay holds a Devo- 
tional Conference. People are tired, and there is yet 
much to be seen and heard this afternoon, but this fact 
does not deter a large number from congregating at 
the Auditorium. Here these devotional meetings are 
held each day during the Assembly, and are sweet, 
helpful and refreshing. This afternoon, at 2:30, the 
Phi Kappa Psi Society hold their reunion. One of the 
very largest audiences ever seen at Chautauqua con- 
venues at the Amphitheater. We have delightful sing- 
ing by the original Jubilee Singers, and the address, 
*“Our Convention in Sawdust County” (illustrated 
with crayon drawings), is delivered by Frank Beard, 
of New York. From four o’clock until supper we 
have a miscellaneous array of good things to choose 
from: The Primary Class for Teachers, taught each 
day by Mrs. G. R. Alden (‘‘ Pansy”); Intermediate 
Normal Class, taught by the Rev. B. T. Vincent; 
Round Table Session of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientitic Circle; Models, explained by the Rev. J. S. 
Ostrander, the Rev. S. McGerald and Dr. Eaton, etc., 
etc. 

At seven o’clock Denominational Conferences or 
prayer-mectings are held at different places on the 
grounds. The Presbyterians, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists and Lutherans each have a place 
assigned them; for Uncle Sam, who ‘‘is rich enough 
to give us all a farm,’ is not more generous than Chau- 
taugqua, who provides for one and all. And yet one 
exclusive gentleman complained that he was obliged 
to say his prayers in the retirement of his own room, 
as his denomination (Dutch Reformed) was not repre- 
sented in the Denominational prayer-meetings. 

At eight o’clock, immediately after this service, five 
or six thousand people again gather at the great Am- 
phitheater to listen to Dr. Buckley as he gives us some 
Studies in Human Nature.” 

But do not think, O bewildered reader, that this is 
all. Chautauqua, like all other feasts, has its side 
dishes, its relishes. We might have put aside some of 
these services and taken a stroll around by the Temple. 
In one of the large rooms of this building are ranged 
along the wall shelves on which are placed queer look- 
ing images modeled in clay—birds, quadrupeds, little 
geometrical shapes of all sizes, all varieties of pyramid, 
kindergarten divisions of the cube; curiosities as in- 
teresting as those down at the museum. Here Prof. 
Spring, of New Jersey, has his classes in clay-model- 
ing. Here are placed four long benches with seats 
for six persons at each beuch. Each person is pro- 
vided with a lump of clay upon a little block, a wet 
sponge and some odd-looking tools, and is taught to 
mold the clay into all sorts of pleasing forms. Who 
shall say that some inciyient artist may not receive his 
first inspiration at this school in clay modeling? 

Over in the Greek teut the Misses Lattimore, of 
Rochester, are holding a microscopic séance. Many 
curiosities are on exhibition: daphia from the Dead 
Sea; sediment from stagnant water; human hair; 
scales from the wing of a buy found in water lilies; 
head of the lake fly, found here in such numbers, and 
stamens of the flower of the wwignonette. To-day we 
have an exhibition of the circulation of blood in a frog’s 
foot. 

One of the novelties introduced by Dr. Vincent this 
year is the Tonic Sol-fa met wld of learning to sing, 
taught by Prof. T. F. Sewar i, of Orange, N. J., over 


in thelittle chapel on the hill. This system is trans- 


planted from England, and pi.fesses to so effectually 
simplify the study of music that all can acquire tie 


ability to sing atsight. The leading characteristic of 
the system, as I understand it, is that the scale is 
treated as a single series or alphabet of tones, to be 
read in but one way, instead of many scales to be read 
in different positions upon the staff. Allsingers know 
that the chief difficulty in reading music lies in this 
constant change of position in the different keys. 
Without venturing a personal opinion as to the claims 
of the friends of the Tonic Sol-fa movement, it is 
enough for my purpose to say that all who have studied 
the system here seem to be convinced that these claims 
are fully substantiated. Prof. Seward is enthusiastic 
in the belief that this system not only increases the 
musical intelligence of those who study it but that it 
practically opens the world of music to the unmusical, 
or those who have hitherto been regarded as such. 
His manner of presenting the subject is pleasing and 
attrac@Vve, and he seems easily to lead others to share 
his enthusiasm. 

But we must not forget the kindergarten. At this 
class, taught by Prof. Kraus and Madame Kraus-Boelte, 
principals of the famous New York City Seminary for 
the training of kindergarten teachers, primary teacb- 
ers as Wellas mothers are daily in attendance, either 
listening to the philosophical discourses of Prof. 
Kraus or to Madame Kraus as she explains and illus- 
trates how the various gifts and means of occupa- 
tion may be utilized in the kindergarten, the primary 
school or the nursery. The occupations have a far 
higher aim than merely to develop dexterity of the 
hand, as is often done in kindergartens, thus degrading 
the occupation to merely mechanical work by leaving 
out entirely the principle and aim of the kindergarten. 
Prof. Kraus tells us it should be borne in mind that 
ready-made playthings hinder childish activity, and are 
more injurious than can be expressed. Also merely 
mechanical work of the children, that which is done 
without exciting the imaginative facilities, is likewise 
injurious. Froebel’s method aims to give nothing but 
the material for play, which the child transforms or 
composes into new forms within the limits of his na- 
ture. The pure kindergarten is an ideal world for the 
child. 

We have said nothing about the stereopticon exhibi- 
tion, the fire-works, the concerts, the illuminated 
fleets, the excursions up and down the charming lake. 
We have only tried to give yuu, dear reader, some faint 
idea of a day at Chautauqua. Do you wonder that so 
many have mental dyspepsia? We ourselves, after all 
our experience, have taken in more than we can digest, 
and our thoughts run back to Cazenovia, that ‘‘ child 
of our affections,” where we had just enough of all 
that was best, and where we had time to sit down and 
let each ennobling impression sink deep into our 
hearts. 

And who shall say that Chautauqua is not a great 
power in the world? Look over this vast army of 
leaders, think of the millions who answer to the roll- 
call every Sabbath—not only the children, but the peo- 
ple of all ages and conditions—and realize for the mo- 
ment their responsibilities. The great Sunday-school 
army is marching steadily forward, new recruits are 
flocking to the banner of the Cross; for the Sunday- 
school has become the recruiting agency for the church, 
and every day unites the two in closer bonds of useful- 
ness and affection; and through this great agency the 
Word is carried to all orders of society, and we see 
the glorious principles of truth and purity, infinite in 
the Lord, repeating themselves in legislation, litera- 
ture, philosophy, in business, and all the social phases 
of life. 


NANTUCKET. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OU can take this letter as dated from either Nan- 
tucket Island or Nantucket Town, just as you 
prefer. In the one case you are to think of a crescent- 
shaped island embracing about forty square wiles, 
with ten square miles more of adjacent islets, the 
whole being the most southeasterly outpost of New 


England, thirty miles away from the shore, in the At- 


Jantic Ocean. In the other case you are to think of a 
quaint old town of three or four thousand inhabitants, 
picturesquely massed on a gentle slope at the head of 
a sheltered bay on the inside of the crescent ; once the 
largest whaling port of the world, but now a decaying 
and decrepit town by the sea, revived for the time, 
however, by the stimulus of a summer pleasure-seeking 
population. Whichever you think of, the island or 
the city, you will please to understand that you have 
before you a quaint and wholly unique scene, the like 
of which you would have to go far to see. 

As an island Nantucket has no attractions beyond its 
sandy shores, its occasional cliffs, its desolate com- 
mons, and its magnificent surroundings of the ever- 
changing sea. The air over it seems never at rest. 
The water which beats upon its beaches:is never still. 
The coast to which it is adjacent is too distant to be 
seen. You are out at sea while still on land. The 


“ 


Isles of Shoals, off the New Hampshire coast, which 
are in a somewhat similar situation in this respect, are 
isles of rocks, and for the ‘‘ shoals” belonging to them 
the visitor looks in vain. Nantucket is an island of 

sand, and the shoals which have long been creeping up 

toward its harbor are easily visible to the voyager as 

he threads his way over them among the buoys which 

mark out the tortuous channel. No telegraph wire 

has it ever been possible-to lay between the island and 
the mainland. So swiftly run the tides around that 

before the wire can be sunken to its sandy bed it gath- 

ers a heavier mass of floating sea-weed than i* can sus- 

tain, and parts under the strain. The island is thus 

left in a remoteness that helps to preserve its primi- 

tive simplicity ; and when, as has sometimes been the 

case, it is cut off from steam and sail communication 

with the shore by the intervening ice for weeks at a 

time, its isolation is complete. This, however, does 

not often happen. The fierce storms which sweep its 

exposed plateau are more frequent, and many are the 

wrecks heaved up upon its sands. A luckless whale, 

too, occasionally comes ashore, but the last one to do 

so found that the Nantucket of modern times was 

changed from that of his ancestors. There was not in 

all the island a ‘‘try-pot” in which to utilize his car- 

case, and it Mad to be abandoned. : 

The town of Nantucket is full of varied interest. Its 
narrow, winding streets and lanes, leading hither and 
thither very much at the independent will of each; the 
closely packed houses, many of them old and substan- 
tial, and even elegant; the ‘‘ walks,” as the balconied 
platforms upon the roofs are called, whereon ship- 
owners and captains’ and sailors’ wives mounted in 
the olden time to see if any sail were entering the har- 
bor; the massive old meeting-houses, with their solid 
square towers and multiplicity of windows; the heavy 
two-wheel carts, some of which are still left to rattle 
about over the grass-grown pavements; the venerable 
and weatherbeaten wind-mill on the hill; the nine 
o’clock bell at night; the town-crier, meeting the 
steamboat at the wharf and deafening the promenader | 
on the street with the clamor of his horn and the no-> 
tice of a concert, or a lecture, or an auction—these and 
like these are the sights and sounds which still give 
Nantucket a character of its own, and make a visit to 
it full of interest by reason of the novelty it affords. 
And then there are the associations of the past—those 
furnishings so scarce in American towns—memories 
of the time, not many years back, when this was not 
only the most important whaling station in the world 
but one of the richest, if not the richest town in Mas- 
sachusetts, next to Boston; when its ships carried the 
flag around the world, and when the Coffins, and the 
Macys, and the Foulgers, and other notable families, 
were laying the foundation of the fortunes which many 
of their descendants have lived to enjoy. 

I found one of these old shippers sitting in his arm- 
chair, last evening, in the house which he built forty 
years or more ago—an old man of eighty years, still 
hale and hearty, looking out into the sunset, and call- 
ing up, doubtless, memories of the busy days gone by 
when he, -too, was full of plans and enterprises like the 
busiest of the world around him now. ‘‘ You are one 
of the old residents,” I said, referring to the fact of 
his being a native of the town. ‘Oh no,” he replied, 
vigorously, ‘‘there are some older than I still living 
here.” He would not consent to be classed with thie 
old—the brave old man. 

The town of Nantucket now leads two lives. In 
winter it is a self-contained community, ministering to 
itself with skill and zeal, keeping up the best of schools 
for its children, instructing itself by means of a good 
library and occasional lectures and resting on its 
character and attainments, which are of the most re- 
spectable sort. In the summer it furbishes up its 
hotels, turns many of its best homesteads into board- 
ing houses, and throws open all its doors to company. 
The company are not loth to enter in. Last year, [ 
am told, over fifty thousand people visited the island 
between June and September. At the rate at whicli 
the influx has set in this season the figures cf last year 
are likely to be increased. Some of the evils of a 
popular and crowded summer resort are already begin- 
ing to be felt. A fashionable throng is on the streets, 
and the simplicity of dress and manner befitting such 
a spot has departed; prices are going up, up. Tlic 
greed of the residents had been fully aroused. Tlic 
numerous men and boys who wait by the sidewalks 
and the crossings with their horses and carriages, 
soliciting a job, will make the most out of their cus- 
tomers, and are exorbitant enough in their demands to 
be treated with caution. Bric-a-brac shops are sprinz- 
ing up, where the speculative islander—generally, | 
suppose, of the female persuasion—brings her old china 
and brass ware, and domestic furniture, and offers it 
at the highest prices. One may indeed pick up not # 
few odd and rare articles at these shops, but not wit)- 
out paying a good round price for them. I priced 4 
piece of crockery known as a “ ship pitcher” at one of 
them last night. The price was $20. Some of the 
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conveniences of life have caught the inflation. I 
wanted to buy a copy of the excellent map of the 
island surveyed and drawn by the Rev. Dr. F. C. 
Ewer, the noted Episcopal clergyman of your city, 
and himself a native Nantucketer. Ten cents would 
be a fair price for it. The woman asked me fifty. The 
only reasonable rates I found on the island were at the 
_private boarding house where by good luck I happened 
to get in, and at the steamboat wharf, for the row 
boats, a pretty fleet of which there await the patron- 
age of the public. . 

In spite of all such drawbacks, however, Nantucket, 
town and island both, is well worth a visit. And if 
one has money, and likes to mingle with a good many 
of his kind, it is a place of places to spend the hot 
weather. The town furnishes delightful walks, and 
the island entertaining drives. I know no other town 
like it in external appearance unless it be Marblehead ; 
and no island quite so picturesquely desolate and 
lonely in its interior. It is easily reached by way of 
the Old Colony Railroad and steamers from New Bed- 
ford or Wood’s Hole, and once here the visitor will 
find a strange charm in the spot and a singular diffi- 
culy in tearing himself away. 


NANTUCKET, July 31. CHANNING. 


A DAY OF FATE.* 
By E. P. Roe. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LIGHTNING, AND A SUBTLER FLAME. 


N entering the parlor I found Mr. Yocomb stand- 

ing up and looking around in a dazed manner. 

Ile did not seem to know me at first and in my deep 

anxiety I did not heed him. Kneeling beside Miss 

Warren I found that her pulse was very feeble. I 

lifted her gently upon the sofa and threw open a 

window so that the damp, gusty wind, full of sad 
from the rain, might blow in upon her. 

Mr. Yocomb laid his hand heavily on my sneaker 
and asked iv a thick voice, 

‘+ What does it all mean?” 

I saw that he was deathly pale and that he tottered. 
‘Taking his arm I supported him to a lounge in the hall 
and said : 

‘‘“Mr. Yocomb, you were taken ill. 
down quietly till the physician comes.” 

He seemed su confused and unable to think that he 
accepted my explanation. Indeed he secon became so 
ill from the effects of the shoek that he could not rise. 

Again I knelt at Miss Warren’s side and began chaf- 
ing her hands, but the cool wind and spray did the 
most to revive her. She opened her eyes, looked at me 
fixedly a few moments, then tried to rise. 

‘¢Pleuse keep quiet,’’ I said, ‘‘ till I bring you some 
brandy,” and I hastened to my room, tore open my 
valise and was soon moistening her lips from a small 
flask. After swallowing a little of the stimulant she 
regained self-possession rapidly. 

‘*What has happened?” she asked. 

fear you swooned.” 

- She passed her hand over her brow and looked 
around as if in search of some one, then said: 

‘Where is Mrs. Yocomb?” 

‘‘She is in her room, with Zillah.” 

_** Please let me go to her,” and she again essayed to 
rise. 

‘*Miss Warren,” I said gently, ‘‘I have no right to 
ask a favor of you, but I will thank you very much if 
you will just remain quietly on this sofa till you are 
better. You remember we had a frightful storm. I 
never knew such heavy thunder.” 

“Ah! there it is again,” she said, shuddering, as a 
heavy peal rolled away to the north. 

‘‘ Miss Warren, you said once to-day that you could 
trust me. You can. I assure you the storm is past 
—there is no more danger from it—but there is danger 
unless you do as I bid you. Remain quietly here till 
you have recovered from—from your nervous prostra- 
tion. I happen to have some knowledge in a case of 
this kind and I know that much depends on your being 
quiet for an hour or more. You need not be alarmed 
if you do as I bid you. I will see to it that some one 
is within call all the time.” And I tried to speak 
cheerfully and decisively. 

She smiled as she said, ‘‘ Since you have assumed 
the role of doc andl I'll obey, for I know how arbitrary 
the profession is.’ 

Then she again reclined wearily on the sofa and I 
went out, closing the door. 

I found Reuben beside his father, who certainly 
needed care; for the terrible nausea which attends re- 
covery from a severe shock of electricity had set in. 

‘¢ Reuben,” I urged, ‘‘do go at once for the doctor; 
delay may be fatal. IH do everything for your father 
that I can, but we must have a good physician at once. 
Go in your buggy as fast as you can drive in the dark 
—can’t you take a lantern?—and fetch the doctor with 


You must lie 


you. First tell him what has happened, so that he can 


bring the proper remedies. Be aman, Reuben; much 
depends on you to-night.” 

Within five minutes I heard the swift feet of Dapple 
splash out upon the road. The night was growing 
still and close, and gusts occurred at long intervals. 
The murky clouds had covered the sky, utterly obscur- 
ing the moonlight, and there was a steady and heavy 
fall of rain. 

After Reuben had gone a terrible sense of isolation 
and helplessness oppressed me. I remembered strange 
tales of lightning and its effects that I had heard. 
Would the mother and her two daughters survive? 
Was Mr. Yocomb dangerously ill? But I found that 
the anxiety which tortured me most was in behalf of 
the one who gave the best promise of speedy recovery, 
and it was my chief hope that she would remain quietly 
where I had left her till the physician arrived. I had 
pretended to a far greater knowledge than I possessed, 
since in truth I had had very little experience in ill- 
ness. If Miss Warren should leave the parlor and thus 
learn that the farm-house might become the scene of 
an awful tragedy I feared that the effect upon her 
might be disastrous in the extreme. 

These and like thoughts were coursing through my 
mind as I waited upon Mr. Yocomb and sought to give 
him relief. 

Ice,” he gasped; ‘‘ it’s in the cellar.” 

I snatched up the candle that Reuben had left burn- 
ing on the hall table and went to getit. The place was 
strange and I was not as quick and deft as many others 
would have been, and so was absent some moments. 

Great was my surprise and consternation when I 
returned, for Miss Warren stood beside Mr. Yocomb 
holding his head. 

‘“Why are you here?’ I asked, and my tone and 
manner betokened deep trouble. 

‘‘ I’m better,” she said, quietly and firmly. 

‘* Miss Warren,” I remonstrated, ‘‘ won’t answer 
for the consequences if you don’t go back to the parlor 
and remain there till the doctor comes. I know what 
I’m about in insisting on this course.’’ 

‘You don’t look as if master of the situation. 
are haggard—you seem half desperate.” 

‘*T’m anxious about you, and if—” 

‘*Mr. Moreton, you are far more anxious about the 
others. I’ve had time to think. A swoon is not such 
a desperate affulr. You guessed rightly—a thunder 
storm prostrates me, but as it passes I am myself 
again.” 3 

After aiding Mr. Yocomb to recline feebly on the 
lounge she came to the table where I was breaking 
the ice and said in a low tone: 

Something very serious has happened?” 

I could not look at her; I dared not speak, even, 
for I was oppressed with the dread of a worse tragedy. 
With her morbid fear of lightning she might almost 
lose her reason if now in her weak, unnerved condition 
she saw its effects on Mrs. Yocomb and Adah. 

‘*Mother!” moaned Mr. Yocomb. ‘*Why don’t 
mother come?” 

‘*She’s with Zillah, upstairs,” I faltered. 
ill.”’ 

‘‘Then why does not Adah come to her father?’ 
Miss Warren questioned, looking at me keenly. 

I felt that disguise was useless. 

‘*Mr. Moreton, you can scarcely break the ice, your 
hand trembles so. Something dreadful has happened ; 
there is the smell of smoke and fire inthe house. Tell 
me, tell me!” and she laid her hand appealingly on my 
arm. 

“Oh, Miss Warren,” I groaned, ‘let me shield you. 
If further harm should come to you to-night—” 
‘*Further harm will come unless you treat meas a 
woman, not as a child,” she said, firmly. ‘I know you 
mean it kindly, and no doubt I have seemed to you 
weak enough to warrant any amount of shielding.” 
At this moment there came a peal of thunder from 
the passing storm and she sank shudderingly into a 
chair. As it passed she sprang up and said: ; 
‘*I can’t help that, but I can and will help you. I 
understand it all—the house has been struck and Zillah 
and Adah have been hurt. Let me feed Mr. Yocomb 
the ice. Are you sure he should have ice? I would 
give him brandy, now that he is so weak, if I had my 
way, but you said you knew— 

‘* Miss Warren, I don’t know; I’m in mortal terror 
in behalf of all the family except Reuben, but my chief 
dread has been that you would come to know the truth 
and now I can’t keep it from you. If youcan be brave 
and strong enough to help me in this emergency I will 
honor you and thank you every day of my life.” 
‘*Mother! mother! Why doesn’t mother come?’ 
moaned Mr. Yocomb. | 

Miss Warren gave me a swift glance that was as re- 
assuring as sunlight, and then went quietly into the 
parlor. A moment later she was giving Mr. Yocomb 
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brandy and water, and quieting him with low gentle 
words. 
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‘‘You remember, Mr. Yocomb,” she said, 


Zillah was greatly frightened by the storm. You 
would not have mother leave the child just yet. Mr. 
Moreton, will you go up stairs and see if you can be 
of any assistance? I will join you there as soon as 
I have made Mr. Yocomb a little more comfortable,” 
and she went to the parlor and brought out another 
pillow. She then threw open the hall door in order 
that her patient might have more air, for he respired 
slowly and laborously. Her words seemed to quiet 
him and he gave himself into her hands. 

I looked at her wonderingly for a moment, then said 
in a low tone, 

‘‘ Bravo. I recognize my superior officer and resign 
command at once.’ 

She shook her head as she gave mea glimmer of a 
smile, but urged in a whisper, 

‘‘ Hasten! we must not lose a moment!” and I swiftly 
mounted the stairs, relieved of my chief anxiety. 

Through the open door I saw Adah’s fair white face. 
She had not stirred. I now ventured in and spoke to 
her, but saw that she was utterly unconscious. Tak- 
ing her hand I was overjoyed to find a feeble pulse. 

‘¢It may all be well—God grant it,”’ I muttered. 

‘¢ He will,” said Miss Warren, whose light step I 
had not heard, ‘‘this is not the day of fate, I trust,” 
and she began moistening Adah’s lips with brandy 
and trying to cause her to swallow a little, while I 
chafed her pretty hands and rubbed — on her 
wrists. 

‘*It seems to me as if an age, crowded with ey ents, 
had elapsed since I started on my aimless walk this 
morning,” I said, half in soliloquy. 

‘*That you were directed hither will be cause for 
lasting gratitude. Was not the house on fire?” 

‘* Yes, but Reuben was invaluable. He was out on 
the piazza, and so was not hurt.”’ 

‘‘Was Mrs. Yocomb hurt?” she said, looking at me 
in wild alarm. 

‘*Please do not fail me,” I entreated, ‘‘ you have been 
so brave thus far. Mrs. Yocomb will soon revive, I 
think. You were unconscious at first.” 

She now realized the truth that Mrs. Yocomb was 
not caring for Zillah, and hastened to their room, fm- 
pelled by her over-mastering affection for the woman 
who had treated her with motherly kindness. 

I followed her, and assured her that her friend was 
living. It needed but a moment to see that this was 
true, but little Zillah scarcely gave one sign of life. 
Both were unconscious. 

The young girl now looked at me as if almost over- 
whelmed, and said in a low, shuddering tone, 

‘* This is awful—far worse than I feared. I do wish 
the doctor was here.” 

‘‘He must be here soon. I know you won't give 
way. In great emergencies a true woman is great. 
You may saye——” 

A thunder peal from the retreating storm drowned 
my words. She grew white, and would have fallen 
had I nof caught her and supported her to a chair. 

‘*Give me a few moments,” she gasped, ‘“‘and I will 
be myself again. This shock: is awful. Why, we 
would all have burned up had you not put the fire 
out,” and her eyes dilated with horror. 

‘“ We have no time for words,” I said brusquely, in 
the hope of spurring her to action. ‘Here, “eo this 
brandy and then let us do everything in our power to 
save life. I scarcely know what to do, but something 
must be done. If we can only do the right thing all 
may yet be well.”’ 

In a moment the weakness passed and she was her 
brave, quiet self once more. 

‘*T won’t fail you again,” she said resolutely, as she 
tried to force some brandy between Mrs. Yocomb’s 
lips. 

‘‘You are a genuine woman,” I said, heartily, as I 
chafed Mrs. Yocomb’s wrists with spirits. ‘I know 
how terrible the ordeal has been for you, and many 
young ladies would have contributed nothing to the 
occasion but hysterics.”’ 

‘* And you feared I would?”’ 

‘*]T feared worse. You ase morbidly timid in a thun- 
der storm, and I dreaded beyond measure your learning 
what you now know.” 

‘“You were indeed burdened,” she said, looking at 
me with strong sympathy. 

‘*No matter. If you can keep up and suffer no ill 
consequences from this affair I believe that the rest 
will come through all right. After all, they are only 
afflicted physically, but you”’ 
‘‘T have been a little weak-minded, I know; but 
if it doesn’t thunder any more I'll keepup. Ever since 
I was a child the sound of thunder paralyzes me. 
Thank God! Mrs. Yocomb is beginning to revive.” 

will leave her in your care and see if. I can do 
anything for Mr. Yocomb. I thus show that I trust 
you fully.” 

As I passed out I heard a faint voice call ‘‘ Mother!” 
Going to the door of Adah’s room I saw that she 
was conscious, and feebly trying torise. As I entered 


she looked at me in utter bewilderment, then shrank 
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intruder. I saw the maidenly impulse of her half con- 
scious mind and called Miss Warren, who came at 
once, and her presence seemed reassuring. 

‘‘What is the matter?” she asked, with the same 
thick utterance that I had noted in Mr. Yocomb’s 
speech. It seemed in both instances as if the organs 
of speech were partially paralyzed. 

‘You have been ill, my dear, but now you are much 
better. The doctor will be here soon,” Miss Warren 
said, soothingly. 

She appeared to comprehend the words imperfectly, 
and turned her wondering eyes toward me. 

“Oh that the doctor would come!” I groaned. 
‘‘ Here you have two on your hands, and Mr. Yocomb 
is calling.” 

‘¢ Who is that?” asked Adah, feebly pointing at me. 

remember Richard Moreton,” Miss Warren 
said quietly, bathing the girl’s face with cologne. 
‘‘ You brought him home from meeting this morning.” 

The girl’s gaze was so fixed and peculiar that it held 
me a moment, and gave the odd impression of the 
strong curiosity of one waking up in a new world. 
Suddenly she closed her eyes and fell back, faint and 
ill. At that moment, above the sound of the rain, I 
heard the quick splash of a horse’s feet, and hastened 
down to greet the doctor. 

In a few hasty words I added such explanation of 
the catastrophe as Reuben’s partial account rendered 
necessary, and by the time I had finished we were at 
Mrs. Yocomb’s door. Mr. Yocomb seemingly was 
sufficiently at rest to be left for a while. 

‘‘ This is Miss Warren,’ I said. ‘*‘She will be you 
invaluable assistant; but you must be careful of her, 
since she too has suffered very severely. I fear she is 
keeping up on her brave will, mainly.” 

The physician, fortunately, was a good one, and his 
manner gave us confidence from the start. 

‘*T think I understand the affair sufficiently now,” 
he said, ‘‘and the best thing you can do for my ,pa- 
tients, and for Miss Warren also, Mr. Moreton, is to 
have some strong black coffee made as soon as possi- 
ble. That will now prove an invaluable remedy, I 
think.”’ 

‘*T’ll show you where the coffee is,” Miss Warren 
added, promptly. Unfortunately —perhaps fortu- 
nately—Mrs. Yocomb let the woman who works for 
her go away for the night. Had she been here she 
might have been another burden.” 

Even though I had buta moment or two in the room 
I saw that the doctor was anxious about little Zillah. 

As Miss Warren gave me the coffee I said earnestly, 

What a God-send you are!” 

‘‘No,” she replied with a tone and glance that to me 
were sweeter and more welcome than all the June sun- 
shine of that day, ‘‘I was here, and you Were sent.”’ 
Then her eyes grew full of dread, reminding me of the 
gaze she had bent on the storm before which she had 
cowered. ‘‘ The house was on fire,’’ she said, ‘‘ we 
were all helpless—unconscious. You saved us. I 
begin to see it all.” 

‘*Come, Miss Warren, you now are seeing double. 
Here, Reuben,”’ I said to the young fellow, who came 
dripping in from the barn, ‘‘I want to introduce you 
in a new light. Miss Warren doesn’t half know you 
yet, and I wish her to realize that you are no longer a 
boy, but a brave, level-headed man, that even when 
stunned by lightning could do as much as I did.” 

‘‘ Now, Richard Moreton, I didn’t do half as much 
as thee did. How is mother?” and he spoke with a 
boy’s ingenuousness. 

‘‘Doing well, under the care of the doctor you 
brought,” I said, ‘‘ and if you will now help me make 
this dying fire burn up quickly she will have you to 
thank more than any one else when well again.” 

‘“T’m going to thank you now,” Miss Warren ex- 
claimed, seizing both of the boy’s hauds. ‘‘ God bless 
you, Reuben! You don’t realize what you have done 
for us all.” 

The young fellow looked surprised. ‘‘I only did 
what Richard Moreton told me,” he protested, ‘‘ and 
that wasn’t much.” 7 

‘‘ Well, there’s a pair you,” she laughed. ‘‘ The fire 
put itself out, and Dapple went after the doctor,” 
Then, as if overwhelmed with gratitude, she clasped 
her hands and looking upward said in low, thrilling 
tones, ‘‘ Thank God, oh thank God! What a tragedy 
we have escaped !” 

‘“‘ Yes,” I said, suspending my work for a moment, 
‘Tt might have been a day of fate indeed. Life would 
have been an unendurable burden if what you feared 
had happened. What’s more, I would have lost my 
faith in God had such a home and its inmates been 
destroyed. The thought of it makes me sick.” I sank 
into a chair. 

‘“We must not think of it,” she cried earnestly, 
‘‘ for there’s much to be done still. There, I’ve 
helped you all Ican here. When the coffee is ready 
call me and I'll come for it. Get on dry clothes as soon 
as you can, Reuben, for you can be of great service to 
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flagrations, murders, wars, pestilences, earthquakes, 
writing them up in the most harrowing, blood-curdling 
style—you have absolutely turned white and faint be- 
cause the inmates of a farm-house were shocked. I 
won’t believe you are an editor unless you call me for 
the coffee within five minutes.’”’ Whether because her 
piquant words formed just the spur I needed or be- 
cause she had a subtle power over me which made her 
will mine, I threw off the depression into which I had 
reacted from my overwhelming excitement and 
anxiety, and soon had my slowly kindling fire burning 
furiously ; dimly conscious in the meantime that deep 
in my heart another and subtler flame was_ kind- 


ling also. 
(To be continued.) 


TREASURE. 
By M. G. W. 
[Suggested by Mary Ainge De Vere’s poem in The Christian 
Union, Aug. 4th.] 
HY childish dreams are true; thou yet shalt see 
‘*The brave, true courage and the faith divine” 
Look back with hopeful undimmed eyes at thee, 
And count the whole wide earth and heaven thine; 
Shalt find life richer than thy largest thought, 
And deem all pain and disappointment naught. 


The heavens are thine, to watch the radiant air 
Where fair cloud-castles, not thine own, arise ; 
The earth is thine to search for treasures rare 
And see some other hand secure the prize; 
To seek in vain and yet be glad of this, 
That sorhe have found the treasure thou didst miss; 


To walk with hope and courage undismayed 
That some one else may build as thou hast planned, 
To give (unseen perhaps) the needed aid 
That helps some weak or fainting one to stand; 
As some lone bird might pluck its downy breast 
To help some wearied one complete its nest. 


Unheeded now the loss, unfelt the pain, 
For he who thinks not of himself at all 
Has lost the narrow sense of loss and gain, 
And, having nothing, yet possesses all ; 
For he who joys in what his brothers hold 

May count his happiness a hundred fold. 


Pecture- Room Talk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE USE OF CONTRADICTION. 


** For consider him that endured such contradiction of sin- 
ners against bimself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds.”’—HEBREWS xii., 3. 

T is profitable to take some single phrases of Script- 

use and follow them out quite beyond the bounds 
of their own language. ; 

We know, in a general way, that in his earthly 
life and mission our Master endured contradiction. 
He was contradicted before the Tribunal; he was 
thwarted; and consider how his whole life was, after 
all, a prolonged series -of contradictions—that is, of 
the resistances of men against him. His intellectual 
judgment of moral subjects not only went vastly be- 
yond those which prevailed among men, but went 
against them. Almost all the maxims on which men 
acted in this life were leavened with selfishness; and 
at every single step it was found not only that men 
needed knowledge, but that when the knowledge was 
given to them it was repelled, resisted, contradicted 
by them. 

All of our Saviour’s best desires flowed out without 
accomplishment, like a stream which flows against the 
face of a rock, and foams, and is driven back again. 
The best and the highest inspirations of his heart 
found no channel, but perpetual resistance among men. 
All his purposes as to individuals, as to his nation, 
and as to his whole time, did not flow easily. They 
were checked, interfered with, and in one sense over- 
ruled. All his life long he was contradicted. And he 
set up, in that respect, for us an example. 

Now, it is not very hard for a person to be contra- 
dicted in things that he does not care anything about. 
It is not very difficult for a person to bear contradic- 
tion who has a haughty, unelastic and unsensitive na- 
ture—in other words, when he is ox-like. You have 
seen, in the summer, that an ox, almost black with 
greedy flies that pierce his hide on every side, hardly 
cares enough for them to swing his tail, while half a 
dozen flies would well-nigh drive a horse crazy. The 
horse has fire; he has susceptibility; he has nervous 
sensibility ; and he could not endure at all what the ox 
does not mind. It is not hard for the ox to endure 
what it is very hard for the horse to endure, on ac- 
count of his nature. 

So it is not hard for a man of a spongy nature to 
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Sn haven’t any nerve at all—you, who have dealt in con- | bedded in fat does not suffer very much; but a man 


whose nerves are on the surface suffers a great deal. 

Now, the place where persons are sensitive is the 
very place where they are accustomed to be thwarted 
when the providence of God overrules them; and that 
providence often comes in the shape of ugly men. The 
Lord uses all sorts of instruments. From the days of 
Balaam down to our time strange instruments have 
been used in executing the divine decrees. God em- 
ploys whatever means he pleases. 

When men are resisted and thwarted they often say, 
‘I could have borne this if it had come in such and 
such a way; if it had been that person; or if it had 
been something else: but this is the very thing I never 
could bear.’’ That is exactly the reason why God sent 
it. The other things would have had no schooling in 
them for you; but the things you say you cannot bear 
are the very things which you need to learn, and 
which you need to practice. | 

A person who is very proud and imperious, and needs 
to come to a very much humbler conception of himself, 
foams, and is furious, often. The idea of his being 
contradicted he cannot endure. Nevertheless, resist- 
ance is the very thing that his constitution requires. 

Such discipline is of very little use, comparatively 
speaking, so far as the person’s development of great- 
ness is concerned; and we are always forgetting that 
we are going to school in this life for the sake of an- 
other and grander life hereafter. The mere having 
great power, or the mere having external success, may 
be agreeable; but in so faras our spiritual education is 
concerned it is quite unimportant. ‘‘ The last shall be 
first, and the first shall be last.”” There are men on 
whom the hand of the Lord seems to be resting, and 
whom he is preparing for great honor by and by. 

I had a teacher, when I was a boy, who used to love 
me and let me up easy in my lessons; and I thought he 
was splendid. I had another teacher, who out of 
school and out of doors was almost like a brother and 
a father to me, but who was very rigid with me in the 
mathematical room—and with me especially: and 
when I once complained to him that he did not treat 
any other boy as he did me, he said, ‘‘No, I do not; 
for Ido not love any other boy as much as I do you.” 
He brought tbe screw down on me tremendously; but 
it was the only thing that carried me through mathe- 
matics. At last he developed in me an energy and an 
enterprise 1n that directivn that led to results that I 
never should have achieved under any other culture 
than that. ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth; but if ye 
be without chastisement, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons,” saith the Word of the Lord. 

Resistance teaches a man to hold vehement de- 
sire, to hold imperious will, to hold strong pride, to 
hold strength of nature, perfectly united or perfectly 
still. As a well-trained war-horse, that when the 
word comes can speed like thunder, or that at the 
touch of the bridle of his master can stand quiet in — 
the midst of battle, so it is for a man to carry the 
power that is in him with humility and meekness. It 
is for him to hold his desires, longings and imagina- 
tions of every kind in perfect check at the will of 
God. | 

In order to do this you must have an illuminated 
God. The God of the catechism and the God of ‘he 
text will nothelp you. It is, to be sure, the God hat 
is revealed to you that you want and the text may be 
the means of revealing him to you; but you want such 
a sense of him as shall bring him home to you person- 
ally—as to make him, in a large sense, as personal to 
your realization as any person is that lives with you. 

In the road that goes up by my neighbor Beach’s 
place at Peekskill, at one place where it towers very 
high there is a cave that he made in order to get a 
passage, to save the trouble of going away round. I 
went down there this morning and stood in the mouth 
of that rocky cave; and while the whole air outside 
trembled with heat so excessive that it reached 140° in 
the sun, and my rhododendrons were scorched so that 
they could not open their leaves, I stood there and the 
breath that came through that cave was deliciously 
cool and refreshing; and I could not but think of the 
passage in the Old Testament, ‘‘ The shadow ofa great 
rock in a weary land.’”’ Then I understood what a 
weary land was—weary in the morning, weary all day, 
and weary at night. Inthe midst of this furnace-glow 
to go and stand in the mouth of that cave of rocks, 
and breathe that air which imparted balm to every 
sense, brought to my mind a vivid conception of God 
speaking to the Oriental world of that parched coun- 
try, and comparing himself to ‘‘the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” What could tere be grander? 

I have been raising chickens this year, and have de- 
voted a part of my pear orchard to the chicken-coops ; 
and I have been accustomed to go out mornings and 
evenings to see that the boy took care of the chickens. 
I think I have now about ten or fifteen broods. The 
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old hen,-when watching: them, would cluck; and it 
was to them a warning of danger, I suppose. They 
understand it to mean that they are to come in. I 
could not understand that language; but these little 
things that had never been to school understood in- 
stantly just what she said. She gave her whole self to 
them; and their instinct was to run under her; and 
when there to lift themselves up close to her body, 
and get their warmth from her. I have watched them, 
as they did this, again and again. : 

‘How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gfthereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.” ; 

What an idea of the intimate and endearing relation- 
ship between the soul and the Lord Jesus Christ is 
conveyed in that figure! 

In order to get my broods, not having mother-hens 
enough, I put out my eggs to be hatched. Two broods 
were brought to me to-day. They were just hatched. 
One little thing was not strong enough to stand up. 
I left them; and when in the course of two or three 
hours I returned, I found that while all the rest had 
gone under the hen’s wings this little thing was lying 
upon the ground, apparently dead; and I said, ‘‘ What 
you want is warmth ;” and I took it up in my hands ; 
and, as I held it, it began to make a little noise and to 
press upwards, as if it thought I was the mother-hen ; 
and it became so far revived that it was able to 
stand. 

Well, in every way in which you can look at it, it 
becomes applicable to the one thought of the nearness 
that God seeks to cultivate toward himself—the brood- 
ing God ; the overshadowing God ; the God of light ; 
the God that is the Bread of life; the God that is the 
open Door of opportunity ; the brother God ; the God 
whose names produce the same conception of care, 
watchfulness, tenderness, power and majesty as the 
words in society that connect men with their fellows. 
Every word that lies within the scope of human knowl- 
edge has been employed—for what? To press down 
upon the consciousness of men the intense desire of 
God toward them, the exquisite sweetness of his love 
toward them, and everything that can make them trust 
him. 

When we are in the troubles of life, and are 
bearing contradiction, it is worth our while to have 
such a conception of God overrnling ns for our own 
good as that we can rest in him as one that loves us, 
and takes care of us, and of all that trust him and 
await his will and pleasure. 


Correspondence. 


COLOR IN NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 


The article ‘‘On Lack of Color in Newspapers” is very 
striking, and suggests to me what it may have suggested to 
you; namely, the same quality which is aimed at and 
often attained by many of the cultivated peoole of our 
day. I refer more particularly to certain phases of the 
society of New York. There is an aim to do away with 
enthusiasm, originality, and to secure a closer and closer 
approximation towards one cut-and-dried standard of 


- manner and conversation. It is considered very unsophis- 


ticated to express emotion, that is, genuine emotion, and 


the most au fait of society, men and women, gradually. 


come to wear a mask and to be, as Mr. Hale says, color- 
less. To illustrate: I was receiving one day a friend who 
had returned from abroad and was describing to me a 
serious and nearly fatal incident of her journey. Suddenly 
she turned to me and exclaimed, ‘‘Why! what ails you ?”’ 
I discovered that my face had expressed a sympathy she 
could not appreciate and for which she felt even contempt. 
I learned a lesson, to be careful of my pearls. This, how- 
ever, fairly represents a large class of highly cultivated 
and prominent New York women. 

We want more naturalness and truth, not only in the 
conversation but in the tone of thought of our society. A 
little application of plain Christian principles would modi- 
fy not only the insipid quality of conversation but many 
other indescribable social qualities, about which much 
might be written. J. K.C, 

MORRISTOWN, N. J., August 2d, 1880. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT AMONG THE 
QUAKERS. 

I was much interested in the editorial, ‘‘A new move- 
ment among the Quakers.’’ In addition to the causes as- 
signed by the *Spectator,’”’ the decline in numbers is 
further attrinuted to the fact that this society, while pro- 
fessing to be the most informal of religious organizations, 
has become intensely formal. This is too true. Some 
illustrations are given to show that in the East and in the 
West, away from the large cities, this formality is being 
thrown off and a new life infused. This so far is a hope- 
ful sign. But when the writer speaks of such practices as 
ministers ‘‘calling upon all who are on the Lord’s side to 
stand up” or hold up their right hands, does he mean to say 
that this also is a part of the evidence of a new and healthy 
life? When he says that those engaged in the new move- 
ment ‘‘ avoid in every way shocking the prejudices of con- 
servative Friends, even to the seeming injury of the effect- 
iveness of their work,” and that the ‘‘ harmony is univer- 
sal,” does he not know that there have been separations 


in several meetings on this very account:.a seeming dis- 
position to ride rough-shod over the feelings of some of the 
oldest and most worthy members of the Society? 

I have had occasion, in private conversation of late, 
both North and South, to allude to The Christian Union, 
and it has given me pleasure to say that I know of no 
paper with the general tenor of which, both as to doc- 
trinal and practical matters, I am better pleased than 
with it. Indeed in many points it seems to be more of a 
genuine Friends’ paper than some published by members 
of the Society. Hence a sort of surprise that the editor 
does not appear to know that now professed ministers in 
that Society often preach sermons in which there is no 
allusion to the Inward Light, or that Grace;which, bringing 
salvation, hath appeared to all men; but that a statement 
of the grounds and means of salvation is given, which, as 
given, must necessarily exclude therefrom all who have 
not a knowledge of the historical Christ, and in which that 
old doctrine, by Fox, Penn and Barclay made a ‘“ main 
fundamental,’’ 1s sometimes opposed. If he does not know 
these things, well informed as he is, perhaps he might by a 
little pains learn something more in regard to a Society 
which, considering the fewness of its members, has proba- 
bly exerted as much influence on the world at large as any 
body of men since the days of the Apostles, and exerted 
that influence, as I believe, not by a minutely wrought out 
system of theology, but simply by doing the duty which 
was nearest and plainest, trying to exemplify in their 
lives and conduct the teaching of Christ, as exhibited not 
only in the Sermon on the Mount, but throughout his life 
and in his death, in all which he bore “ testimony to the 
Truth.” PHILOS. 

Everything cannot be said in one article. The 
Christian Union has heretofore noted the fact that 
there is a tendency in certain quarters among the 
Friends to ignore that truth of the Inner Light the 
elucidation of which, in our judgment, is the most 
valuable contribution which that Wenomination has 
made to Christian doctrine and experience. 


THE ABSURDITY OF THE LIQUOR LICENSE. 


In an article in a late number of The Christian Union, en- 
titled ‘‘The Absurdity of a Liquor License,” the writer 
speaks of the ‘‘old” and ‘‘ new ” ideas in regard to the in- 
fluence of alcohol on the human economy. Now the re- 
sults obtained by the various experiments‘are exceedingly 
discordant. But the latest experiments on the subject 
seem to show that in moderate quantities the drug 
is oxidized in the system, answering the purpose of a 
food, accelerating the actiuu of the heart aud the force of 
circulation and retarding tissue waste; there being of 
course a limit to ability of the system in oxidizing the 
alcohol. Alcohol acts as a food, and it has been found by 
experiment that alcohol will maintain and increase the 
weight of the body with the addition of a quantity of food 
not sufficient to maintain normal] weight without it. Ac- 
cording to Dupré (‘‘ London Practitioner,’”’ vol. ix. p. 33,) 
one gramme of alcohol oxidized in the body will give off 
7,184 thermal units, while the same weight of lean beef 
gives off but 1,482 thermal units. I might cite numerous 
authorities on the subject (e.g. N. 8S. Davis, C. Bintz, 
Brown-Séquard, C. Bouvier, etc.), but this is not a medical 
journal. However, I can say, as one who has followed the 
subject up pretty closely as far as studying all the results 
of the latest and best authorities is concerned, that there 
is decidedly more than one side to the question. To say 
that alcohol has but a deleterious effect, regardless of the 
amount, is saying what has by no means been proven. 
Let us adhere strictly to the scientific facts on the subject, 
for we never lose by this. I do not want to be understood 
as favoring the liquor law as it now stands. Who is there 
who cannot heartily wish that something could be done 
toward lessening and, if it were possible, entirely sup- 
pressing the evil of that curse which has been the most 
prolific source of disease and crime known among civilized 
men? But it is one thing for the moralist to curse, and 
quite a different one for the practical worker to do away 
with the sale of spirituous drinks, B. B. J. 

EVANSTON, Ill. 


HAVE WE THE RIGHT TO PROHIBIT CHI- 
NESE IMMIGRATION? 


Having read in your last issue an article on the Chinese 
question, I take advantage of your invitation therein con- 
tained and herewith send you the reasons, as they occur 
to me, why America has thefright to restrict or prohibit 
Chinese or any other immigration. 

Ido not here seek to argue that we should now exert 
that right, but confine myself wholly to the question: 
**Does it eaist ?” 

The right which the American would assert in excluding 
from his country all Chinese is the same right that a man 
floating on a piece of plank, far from shore, on an open sea, 
would have to prevent another man, equally in danger of 
drowning, from seizing hold of the already loaded plank 
and thereby increasing the danger of drowning. It is the 
same right by which we restrain the liberty of persons 
dangerous to the public safety or injurious to the general 
welfare. I maintain : 

Ist. That the inhabitants of America in 1620 had the 
right to defeat all attempts of the Europeans or others to 
settle on American soil if they felt that such settlement 
would injure and ultimately ruin them. 

2d. That the present inhabitants of America have that 
same right regarding foreigners, with the additional right 
belonging to him who by labor and application has in- 
creased the value of certain property. 


With regard to the first: 
If the Indian could have foreseen the final effect of _the 


contact of Red Man and Pale Face, could have foreseen 
the mournful decrease of his people, their increasing help- 
lessness and deepenipg degradation, could have known that 
in the space of a few years they would be converted—not 
to Christianity—but from the owners of the soil to depend- 
ants and beggars; if with all this knowledge they had re- 
sisted to the death every encroachment, then the Indians — 
would have been justified, if a nation is ever right in de- 
fending itself from its enemies. The fact that the first 
comers were peacefully disposed pilgrims makes no sort 
of difference. It is not the manner in which a danger ap- 
proaches that calls for resistance, itis the fact of its ap- 
proach. 

As to the second: 

I stop not to justify the coming of the European.” The 
history of the world shows that tribes and peoples and na- 
tions have not always remained in the locality where they 
originated. The contrary has been the rule rather than 
the exception. Migrations have been frequent. One peo- 
ple has invaded the country of another, conquered and 
subjugated the inhabitants, and appropriated and occupied 
their homes. This is the struggle for existence. The 
irruption of Goths, Vandals, Huns, etc., in Europe, and the 
immigration of God’s chosen people to Asia, each of which 
movements resulted in robbing thousands of their homes, 
may be called outrages and barbarities, or they may be 
called the assertion of rights. They were the inevitable 
results of known laws; they were born of necessity. It 
might as well be asserted that we have no right to live be- 
cause our living makes the killing of other life necessary. 
In the struggle for existence the individual has the right to 
say who shall, and who shall not, share the shelter of his 
house; and in that same struggle the lawgiver has the 
right to say who, besides Americans, shall be permitted to 
dwell under and receive protection from their political 
structure. 

It is not only the statesman’s right but his duty to keep 
from his country’s shores all elements which, if once large- 
ly introduced, would be injurious—an inferior and degrad- 
ing race of men as well as diseased and unhealthy cattle. 

But we, in this case, have a right which the Indian did 
-not have in 1620. We have reduced the country into our 
possession. We do not hold one locality temporarily and 
then remove to another. 

The European acquired possession of a continent partly 
a wilderness and partly a desert. He has dotted it with 
cities, towns and villages. He has covered its surface with 
farms. He has made its hidden treasures available by 
piercing its crust. In short, by the development of his 
ideas he has created value. There is now more that is de- 
sirable in America than there was in 1620. But if this 
were not so—if he who cultivates a garden formerly a © 
waste has no higher right to it than he who occasionally 
bunted through that spot when it was wild—this fact 
would still remain unaltered: The Chinese have\the same 
right to come here now, in 1880, that the Euro had to 
do’so in 1620. And the American has to-day the sdme right 
to prohibit and prevent such coming that the Indian had 
then. G. M. HircHcock. 

OMAHA, Neb., Aug. 2, 1880. 


“THE CHINESE QUESTION ONCE MORE.” 


I cannot bring myself to believe in the prohibition of 
Chinese immigration. It seems entirely opposed to the 
spirit of our Constitution. Yet when I read your editorial 
and the question with which you conclude it the following 
thoughts arose in my mind. The settlers of 1620 came 
over here with no right to the soil. By mere force of 
arms they drove the Indians from their lands. God had 
given the land to the Indians. They believed—and were 
they not right in their belief?—that the white man had not 
the right to come here. They used every effort to prevent 
him. The Indians saw that the white men could live on 
less than they; that they were a race that would not min- 
gle with them; that they brought with them vice, disease | 
and misery which they had never known before. They 
used every effort to prevent the entrance of the white men 
into their country. Were: they not right? These same 
things we see and object to in the Chinese. We may resist 
them in vain; but are we not right in our resistance? We 
believe that the Indians were right in resisting the en- 
croachments of the whites. We believe that we, whom 
God has permitted to wrest the soil from its original pos- 
sessors, should resist a still more groveling people; a peo- 
ple who have departed still further from nature, who can 
live on so much less, who have so many worse vices and 
diseases. The Indians were happier and purer than we. 
We are happier and purer than the Chinese. Shall we let 
the happiness and welfare of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children be blighted without an effort to prevent it? 

Very respectfully, E. W. Nasu. 
ALBANY, Aug. 5, 1880. 

The right of the immigrants of 1620 to prohibit the 
peaceful immigration of 1880 could not be better ar- 
gued than in these two letters. We are content to 
leave the argument, unanswered, to the candid and 
thoughtful consideration of our readers. — 


WHO RESPONDS? 

LANSING, Mich., Aug. 4, 1880. 
Publisher Christian Union : | 
DEAR Sir: I desire to secure the wider circulation of 
some of the best papers among the colored people of the 
South, and also to enlist colored ministers in temperance 
work. Would not some of your subscribers be glad to help 
you in sending your excellent paper, for one year, to some 
such ministers who desire it, and would circulate. and for- 
ward to their legislatures petitions in favor of temperance, 
or do other vigorous temperance work, in lieu of the year’s 


service of paper ? Respectfully, W. E. Brown. 
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Hooks and Authors. 


HALF A CENTURY. 

This is a most picturesque, entertaining and in- 
structive autobiography of a woman who for fifty 
years has held independent opinions upon any subject 
which claimed her attention—theology, politics, gov- 
ernment and social relations—every topic which con- 
cerns the rights and duties of men and women in so- 
ciety. And, as everybody knows, she has been ever 
ready to express her opinions, whenever occasion re- 
quired, boldly and clearly, seemingly impelled thereto 
by the spirit of Erskine’s injunction: ‘‘If thou hast a 
truth to utter, speak, and leave the result to God.” 

The period in which occurred the chief events in 
Mrs. Swisshelm’s life—that of the organized Anti- 
slavery movement and the Civil War—is, perhaps, the 
most important in our national history. In the long 
and heated discussions of the former, and amid the 
dreadful clangor of the latter, she was a conspicuous 
figure—the incarnation of earnestness; ever active, 
energetic and untiring. With tongue and pen she 
pleaded for justice for the oppressed, and with a keen 
scalpel of criticism she dissected the sophistries and 
laid bare the iniquities and absurdities of the oppo- 
nents of her cause. In the hospitals during the Civil 
War Mrs. Swisshelm was a most energetic and self- 
sacrificing worker, carrying into every ward the rare 
blessing of good humor and cheery words of hope 
which illuminated every dejected soul with the sun- 
light of promise and so saved many lives. 

Mrs. Swisshekm was unequally yoked in marriage in 
her early years, and by it was thrust into such unlove- 
liness of life that its trials often became a burden 
upon her naturally buoyant spirits. The part of her 
narrative in which some of these infeticities are re- 
corded migbt better have been omitted, perhaps, in 
deference to the demands of good taste; and yet they 
furnish a key which unlocks the secrets of the earnest, 


independent, aggressive, faithful and busy life. She 
-Was subjected to the petty persecutions and annoy- 


ances of ignorant, bigoted or hypocritical sectarians in 
religion—‘‘ shepherds ” like Stiggins, and sheep like 
Mawworm—and saw clearly through the thin veil of 
sanctity which often half concealed the character of 
the pretentious Pharisees who called her ‘‘ unregene- 
rate.”” She has always thought for herself, and fear- 
lessly expressed her thoughts, and has ever been the 
uncompromising and aggressive foe of shams of every 


. kind. But while with bright wit and caustic sarcasm, 


tempered with fairness and common sense, she has de- 
nounced Aminadab Sleeks, not sparing the pulpit when 
unfaithful to its true mission, she has ever clung with 
tenacity to the pure faith doctrines of humanity set 
forth in the Sermon on the Mount; the essence of 
Christianity. 

In wnat is termed the ‘‘ Woman’s Rights’’ movement 
Mrs. Swisshelm was a pioneer, but not always in ac- 
cord, by any means, with her co-workers. In the 
treatment of all social and moral questions she has 
always displayed common sense in an eminent degree, 
and so come into antagonism with many of her fellow- 
laborers. So-called ‘‘strong-minded’’ women have 
never had their methods more unsparingly criticised 
and even ridiculed than by Mrs. Swisshelm, while 
agreeing with them in the great principles involved. 
Though almost always in the minority in her views of 
methods of reform, she has often, sooner or later, 
found those views adopted by the majority. In her 
warfare upon shams she has excited the fear, the indig- 
nation and the ridicule of the wounded orthe cowards: 
and she has been held up by the newspaper press as a 
sort of she-ogre, a ‘‘man in woman’s guise,” an ‘‘ un- 
mitigate scold,”’ etc. She seldom failed to ‘‘strike 
back,”’ and generally with effect. George D. Prentice, 
the witty editor of the ‘‘ Louisville Journal,” said, in 
a two-third column leader, ‘‘She is a man all but the 
pantaloons.” Mrs. Swisshelm wrote to him asking a 
copy gf the article, which she had not seen, but re- 
ceived no answer; when, having seen it, she replied 
to him in rhyme to suit his case. As a critic has said, 
she is a poet, philosopher and wit combined, and se- 
lects her weapons when she sees her foe. She carries 
the medicine each one needs, and it often happens that 
a single dose cures the infirmity. This is the pill she 
gave Mr. Prentice, who was an advocate of the slave 
system then prevalent in Kentucky : 

* Perbaps you have been busy 
Horsewhipping Sal or Lizzie ; 
stealing some poor man’s baby ; 
Selling its mother, maybe. 

You say (and you are witty) 
Toat I (and ‘tis a pity) 
Of manbood lack but dress ; 
But you lack manliness, 


A body clean and new, 
A soul witbin it, too. 


Half a Century. By Jane Grey Swissheim. Chicago: J. G. 
Swisshelm, 1880. 


‘to refute it if not based on truth, and it will no doubt 


Nature must change her plan 
Ere you can be a mao.” 

‘‘ Half a Century” is the story of Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
life, told in a simple manner, but with the peculiar 
characteristic of her way of presenting it which makes 
it one of the most entertaining of beoks. It contains, 
moreover, a vivid inside picture of phases of the great 
questions which agitated our people for more than 
thirty years before the Civil War, and it brings fresh 
to the memory of older readers the persons and meas- 
ures conspicuous in the events of our political and 
social history during the last fifty years which have 
made our country free indeed, strong and prosperous. 
The truthfulness of these pictures and reminiscences 
no candid cotemporary of the author can question. 


The True Story of the Exodus of Israel, together with a 
brief View of the History of Monumental Egypt. Com- 
piled from the work of Dr. Henry Brugsch Bey. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Francis H. Underwood. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) According to this new story of 
the Exodus, the sea which the Israelites passed through is 
not the Arabian Gulf but the long and narrow sea of 
Sirbonis, which was parallel to the south coast of the Med- 
iterranean and separated from it by a long and narrow 
sand ridge, over which was the great Pharaonic road out of 
Egypt to the north east. It was, to use the words of Mil- 
ton, in 

* This gulf profound, this deep Sirbonian bog— 
Twixt Damiata and Mount Casius old 
Where armies whole have sunk,” 


that Pharaoh aud his chariots and horsemen met their 
doom. This theory, which at first sight seems visionary and 
incredible, is sustained by a very powerful array of evi- 
dence. It is shown that on the route from Kamses, where the 
Israelites were, to the Arabian Gulf there were no sta- 
tions corresponding to those mentioned by Moses; namely, 
Suceoth, Etham, Migdol, Pihahiroth and Baal-Zephon, 
and that all modern scholars and travelers confess that 
they cannot locate them or find a trace of their names on 
that route. On the other hand, onthe great Pharaonic 
route to the Sirbonian Sea all these places occur in the order 
mentioned by Moses, and are verified by extensive and ac- 
curate explorations, monumental inscriptions and _ histor- 
ical memorials. Dr. Brugsch has spent twenty years in 
Egypt and has repeatedly traversed the whole country in 
geographical explorations and in the study of monuments, 
and has v>rified over 2,000 geographical names, and on 
most points cannot be refuted. But his account of the 
final catastrophe does not agree with the Biblical narrative, 
and needs other facts in addition to those which he has 
stated. Such facts exist and by them his theory of the 
Exodus could be completed and harmonized with Scripture. 
It should be stated that the Hebrew name of the sea which 
the Israelites crossed does not mean Red Sea, but the 
Sea of Sea-weed or Papyrus, which exactly describes the 
Sirbonian Sea, but not the Arabian Gulf. The book 
throws important light on the history of Egypt, and is 
worthy of thorough study. There isa loud call on scholars 


lead toa radical re-investigation of the problems involved. 
According to Dr. Brugsch, the Israelites turned to the south 
after passing the Sirbonian Sea and went through the 
desert to Sinai. 

Crusoe in New York. By Edward Everett Hale. (Roberts 
Bros.) In this volume Mr. Hale has gathered together a 
number of his previously uncollected stories and thereby 
given them that chance of perpetuity and wide circulation 
which all his writing deserves. The tale which gives its 
title to the book is one of those amazingly improbable 
pieces of fiction which, in spite of its improbability, Mr. 
Hale always makes strikingly real. Mr. Hale’s success in 
story telling. indeed, may be said to be greatest where his 
subject is the least probable. The most wildly incredible 
story in this collection—‘‘The Lost Palace”—is by far the 
most effective. What is mostadmirable about his tales is 
the spirit which they inculcate of forbearance, helpful- 
ness, and charity. Few can read them without being enter-, 
tained, and none without being inspired with a higher 
ideal of life. ; 

A Private Chapter of the War. By George W. Bailey. 
(St. Louis: S. J. Jones & Co.) Mr. Bailey, who was first 
lieutenant of the Sixth Missouri Infantry, narrates in this 
little volume the story of his experiences while escaping 
from the Confederate force, by whom he had been taken 
prisoner, to the Union lines before Atlanta. His journey 
covered a period of three months, and was attended by a 
number of remarkable adventures. The story is told in 
an artless way, and without much pretension to literary 
finish, and will no doubt possess for the writer’s friends 
and the kind people who assisted him in his escape suffi- 
cient interest and value to warrant its publication. 

The Witness of the Heart to Christ. By W. Boyd Car- 
penter. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The four chapter, 
which compose this volume were delivered before the 
students of the University of Cambridge as Hulsean Lect- 
ures during the year 1878. They point out as evidences of 
Christ’s divine character and mission those recognitions 
in the soul of man of needs which he and he only meets 
and satisfies. This is a very strong line of argument, 
more fruitful than the lines of discussion generally taken 
on Christian evidences, and this little book will servea 
good purpose if it turns men’s thoughts from the exter- 
nal to the internal witnesses to the truth. 


New England Bygones. By E. H. Arr. (Philadelphia: | 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This volume, written apparently 


for a domestic audience and with no expectation of publi- 


cation, contains some very pleasant descriptions of habits 


and days now fast receding into obscurity. The old New | 


England life in spite of its apparent rigidity had many 
delightful aspects, and preserves for those who knew it in 
the old times a perennial charm. The sketches contained 
in this volume are fresh and natural. 

The Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. Edited by 
Franklin B. Hough. (Syracuse: Davis, Bardeen & Co.) 
Visitors to the St. Lawrence and the Thousand Islands will 
find this volume a useful handbook of travel. It gives 
very completely the history of the islands in the adjacent 
region, including a number of descriptions by travelers at 
different periods, and comprehends also a series of mis- 
cellaneous articles upon what it terms the poetic associa- 
tions of the country. 

Christ Yetto Come. By the Rev. Josiah Litch, (Boston: 
American Millennium Association.) This little volume is 
purely controversial, and is issued as a reply to Dr. War- 
ren’s ‘‘ Parousia of Christ.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. James Payn is to begin a new novel in the ‘“‘ Corn- 
hill Magazine” for January next. 

—Victor Hugo, it is said, will leave all the MSS. of his 
works to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

—Mr. A. Lang’s new translation of ‘‘ Theocritus’’ is an 
admirable one. Macmillan & Co. are the publishers. 

—The new volume of ‘‘ Passages from the Prose Writings 
of Matthew Arnold” is aptly compared to a vase of cut 
flowers. 

—If the ‘‘Modern Review” maintains as a regular thing 
the exceptional excellence of its first few numbers, its 
future is secure. 


—The *‘ Spectator” is not very happy over Mr. Collins’s } 


volume of and on Saint Simon, in Mrs. Oliphant’s series 
of ‘* Foreign Classics for English Readers.”’ 

—The Boston book publishers are extremely busy, and 
the coming autumn promises to be one of the most pro- 
ductive seasons in the history of the trade. 

—Whittaker & Co., of London, have published a ne 
edition of ‘*Elizabeth: or, The Exiles of Siberia,” an old 
favorite which is sure of finding new friends. 

—A new volume of adventurous travel in China is named 
River of Golden Sand.”’ The autbor, an English- 
man, went from Hankow through Eastern Tibet to Bur- 
mah. 

—The new and complete English edition of Mr. Lowell's 
poems is prefaced with a critical introduction by Mr. 
William M. Rosetti, and is warmly welcomed by the Lon- 
don papers. 

—A good book to be read for its vital connection with 
troubles past, present and future in Ireland is Mr. Stewart 
Trench’s ‘* Realities of Irish Life,” republished in this 
country Dy Koverts Brothers. 

—Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, report sales of 5,000 
copies of Webscer's ‘‘ Great Speeches,’’ and of 7,000 copies 
of Harvey’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Webster,” one of the most 
entertaining books of personal recollections ever published. 

—Shrewd observers are of the opinion that the squall of 
cheap novels which has been raging for the last year or 
two is passing over, and that the public is showing signs 
of a growing taste for the substantial works of standard 
authors. 

—This can be said of Mr. Daniel Johnson and his pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ The Political Comedy of Europe,” that he fright- 
ened Prince Bismarck with it: which is more than many 


other people have been able to do even with mightier look- 


ing weapons. 

—One of the best of the Commencement addresses of the 
present summer was that by Prof. Mathews of Chicago, 
at Colby University, Waterville, Maine, on ‘‘ Literary 
Style.” We should like to see it published entire in some 
of the reviews. 

—The catalogue of the remarkable library of the late 
Mr. Henry Huth, of England, extends to five quarto vol- 
umes, and is illustrated with a portrait of Mr. Huth and 
fac-similes. One hundred and thirty copies have been 
pricted for sale. 

—The last Bampton Lectures, by the Rev. Edwin Hatch, 
had for their theme ‘‘The Organization of the Early Chris- 
tian Church.”” They made quite a sensation at the time 
of their delivery, and M. Renan was taken to hear one of 
them. They will be at once issued by the Messrs. Riving- 
ton. 

—A manuscript of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
written on purple parchment with silver ink, has beeu 
found in Calabria. It is adorned with miniatures, which 
are to be reproduced at Leipsic. The discoverers claim 
for it as early a date as the end of the fifth or the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. ; 

—A late number of Cassell’s ‘‘ Natural History”’ relates 
an amusing story of a parrot who was a competitor for a 


prize for linguistic attainments in a parrot show in the - 


North of England. After several other birds had exhibited 
their powers, and the cover was at length taken off his 
cage, he first took a rapid glance round at the company 
into which he had been so suddenly introduced, and then 
exclaimed, ‘‘ By Jove! what a lot of parrots!” of course 
carrying off the prize by the acclamation of the judges. 
—Apropos of the publication of Miss Ingelow’s poems in 
a cheap edition, Messrs. Roberts Bros. have issued a circu- 
lar, addressed to booksellers throughout the United States, 
stating that for seventeen years their rights as Miss 
Ingelow’s American publishers have been respected by the 
American trade, and that during that time they have paid 
Miss Ingelow for copyright, precisely the same as though 
she were legally entitled to it, to the amount of $18,000. 
They now announce a reduction in price and solicit the 
orders of the trade, which it seems only fair they should 
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THE CHRISI7AN UNION. | 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
rising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in au cases.} 

G. P. PuTNAM'S Sons. 

“Tt for Tat.’”’ By the Marchioness Clara 
Lauza, Paper, 40c. 

HARPER & Bros. 

Reprint: *‘ Pride and Prejudice.’’ By Jane 
Austen. 1l5c. 

D. APPLETON & Co. 

**Education.” By Herbert Spencer. Paper, 


5Oe. 

By W.W.Capes. Classical Writers 
Series. 

* Life of Gladstone.’’ By Charles H. Jones. 
Handy Volume Series. 

“The Brain asan Organ of Mind.” By H. 
Chariton Bastian. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 


Reprints: ‘‘ The Man with the Broken Ear.”’ 
by Edmond About, 10c.; ‘* Zoe Carvatho,” 10c.; 
“ Fortnightly Review,” 20c.; The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ by Jobn Bunyan, 20c.; “ Guy Liv- 
ingstone,’’ by George Lawrence, 1l0c. ; ** Trou- 
blesome Daughters,” by L. B. Walford, ; 
**A Bride’s Tragedy,’ by Miss Mulock, 10c. 


MAGAZINES, Etc —New Church Independ- 
ent, Sunday-Scboo!l Visitor, King’s Messenger, 
Church Juvenile Missionary Instructor, Sun- 
day-School Magazine, Barnes’s National 
Montoly, Westminster Teacher, Presbyterian 
Monthly, Circulars of Information of the Bu- 
reau of Education, Unitarian Review, Penn 
Monthly,Congregationalist, Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's, Scribner’s, Lippincott’s, Fraser's. 
Macmillan’s, Arthur’s, Eclectic, Litteli’s, Nine- 
teenth Century, Contemporary Keview. West- 
minster Review, Quarterly Review, Catholic 
World, Church of Scotland Missionary Record, 
Catalogue State Agricultural College of Kan- 
sas, Sunday-School World, Child’s Worid,Wine 
and Trutb, Prescribing Alcoholics, Memoriam 
Rev. John Baldwin, West Point Guide, Organ- 
Companion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


For the Use of Theological Stu- 
dents, Ete., Ete. 


The Cambridee bible School 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 
With Maps, Notes and Introduction. By 
FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D. D., Canon of 
Westminster, author of ‘The Life of 
Christ,” ete, ete. 16mo. Cloth. $1.10. 
Forming the eleventh volume of the 
“Cambridge Bible for Schools,” edited by 
J. J, 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough. 

Joshua. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 
70 cents. 

Jonah. By Archdeacon PEROWNE. 40 cents. 

St. Miatthew. By the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 
70 cents. 

St. Miark. By the Rey. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 
70 cents. 

Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. Prof. 
LumBy, D.D. 70 cents. 

First Epistie to the Corinthians. By 
the Rev. Prof. L1as, M.A. 60 cents. 

Second Epistie to the Corinthians, 
Ry the Rev. Prof. L1As, M.A. 60 cents. 

The General Epistle of St. James. By 
the Rev. E. H. PLUMTRE, D.D. 40 cents, 

St. Peter and St. Jude. By the Rev. E. 
MH. PLuMpTRE. D.D. 70 cents. 

The Epistie to the Romans. By the 
Rev. H.C. G. MOULE, M.A. 90 cents. 


FOR 


Of Dr. Farrar’s ‘‘St. Luke’ the London “ Ex- 
aminer sa v8: ** We were quite prepared to find 
in Canon Farrar’s ‘Sc. Luke’ a masterpiece of 
biblical criticism and comment, and we are 
not disappointed by our examination of the 
volume before us. I[t reflects very faithfully 
the learniug and critical age of the Canon’s 
greatest works; his‘ Christ’ and his 

* Life of St. Paul,’ but differs widely from botn 
in the terseness and condensation of its style; 
what Canon Farrar has evidently aimed at is 
to place before students as much information 
#8 possible, within the limits of the smallest 
possible space. and in this we he has bit tke 
mark to perfection. . “ee t is ouly fair to 
say that, as a series, the ‘ Cautbeles Bible for 
perm has no equal in excellence and use- 

ulness. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond St... New Vork. 


DIANS and the with Map; BIBLE 
ant Schools:—LECTURES. Engage Rev. 

New Salem, Agt. tor Utahs. 
. 4's, Grand Army 


The Event of ihe Summer for Boys and Girls. 


A SEA-SIDE NUMBER 
of ST. NICHOLAS. 


The September St. NICHOLAS is now 
ready, with more than fifty illustrations 


| and twenty-six departments and contribu- 


tions, among the latter: 


‘* How to Rig and Sail Small Boats,’’ 
‘¢The Girls’ Swimming Bath,”’ 
** How Rell tan Away to Sea.”’ 
**shell-Screens,”’ 
**A Day off Barnegat.”’ 
**‘ Bicycling for Boys.’’ by Charies Barnard. 
** Jack and Jill,’’ by Louisa M. Alcott, 
he Fairport Nine,’ by Neah Brooks, 
‘‘The Naughtiest Day of My Life,”’ by H. H. 
Price 25 cents; for sale everywhere, or 
sent post-paid by the publishers on receipt 
of price. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
VALUABLE 


EpucationaAL Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Auman and Comparative. 
Cutter’sa First Book. 1i2mv. 196 pp. Illus- 


trations. Haltioun. cents. 
309 pp. 186 I}lus- 


Cutter’s Second Book, 
trations. Half roan. $1.35 

‘uuter’s New Analytic Anatomy. Physiol- 
ogy, and ne. SS pp. thustra- 
ll $1.50 


Chauvenet’s ; Mathematics. 
Elementary Geometry,— and Spher- 


ical T ounuomvetry.—Met ot Leust 
ane Practical As- 
tronomy. 

SANFORD’S 


Series of Analytical Arithmetics. 


First Lessons, 2/7 Intermediate, cts.— 
Common school, cts.- Higher 
Santord’s Elementary ry Alge bra. $1.25. 


Prantl’s Text- Book of Tilustrated. 
Haldeman’s Outlines ot Etymology. 

Lung’ lutroductionto Eng ish Grammar. 
Dersy’s History ot the United State>. lils. 
Leeds’s history of the United States. 
schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker’s Scieuce of Wealt 

Atwater s Kiementary Logic. 

Sameon’s Art Criticism, 

Ww ickersham’ s Methods of Instruction. 
» «Yrinciples of Human knowl- 


ze. 
MM Butler’s Analo 
“Ci vil and ** Political 


ith 
Meredith's Every-Day Errors of Speech. 
sic ches Vhysical Technics, __illustraced. 
urtz's Kiements of © Illus. 
Phelps’ Scientific serie 
STC 


Dictionaries of Ancient and Modern 
Languages. 


Garduer’s Latia Lexicen. $2 25. 
Leverett’s Latin Lexicon... Large $3.50. 
Gsroves’s Greek Dictionary. Avvo. $2.25 
Pickering’s G reek Lexicon. Large Svo. i. 
Centanseau’s Practical French Dictionary. 
Crown ®&vo. $2. Vv. Pocket Edition. 
Longman‘s Pocket (erman Dictionary. $1. 
Neuman and Baretti’s Pecket Spanish Dic- 
tionary. $1. 
Lempriere’s Classical 8vo. $3.25. 
Abridged Editon. iZmeo 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Unabridged Quarto Dictionary. Profusely 
I}lustrated. iubrary sheep. OO. 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. &vo. 
Library sheep. $4.1 
Academic Dictionary, Illustrated. Crown8vo., 
Halt roan. $1.90. 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Halt roan $175. 
Scheol (Elementary) Dictionary, [!!ustrated. 
i2meo. Half roan. OD. 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. l6mo. Half 
roa enis 
Pocket Dictionary, lilustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 
65 cis.; roan, flexible, 8 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make 
Worcester’s, in the opinion o1 our most distinguished 
educators, the most complete, as well as by tar the 
cheapest Dict onaries of our languae. 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 

LI INC FRONOUNCING GAZET- 

THE WO >». A complete 

Dictionary. New Edition of 1880, 

thoroughly revise d and greatly Pn ne | Royal 
Svo. Sheep. $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, Contain- 
and concise Biographical Sketches 

of the Eminent Versons of all Ages and Countries. 
By J. Tuomas,A.M., M.D. Imperial Svo. Sheep, $t0. 


*,*Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues furnished, 
on application, by mail. Liberal ra.es for introduc. 


lion 
J, LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers & Stationers, 
715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


Superior Music for Seales Schools, Devo- 
tional Meetings, Singing Classes, Musical 
Conventions, etc. Catalogue and Specimen 
Pages sent free on application. 

GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday | * 
School Song Book published by them, is con- 
sidered by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards; 35cts. each by mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 


CHRISTIAN UNION|NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
‘TR TS CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. A collection 


of facts not generally known regarding the 

Music of Ancient and Savage Nationa. 

($1.00.) By LOUIS C. ELSON. 

Here is Musical History in a most entertain- 
ing form, the salient and important facts being 
‘6 ° of OF happene in China, Japan, India, Egypt, 

What Lack I Yet: Greece, and Ancient Europe. There are aiso 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. pepe ena middle ages, and of the early 


EXAMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS : 


For Schools: 
Song Bells. L.O. Emerson...... 
For High Schools: 
Welcome Chorus, 
For Sunday-Schools : 
White Robes. Abbey and Munger. 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. | For Temperance : 
Temp. Jewels, Tennyand Hoffman. 3% 
Temp. Light, Hugg and Servoss.. 12 
For Singing Schools: 
Votlee of Worship. L. 0. Emerson. 1 
Johnson’s Method, A.N. Johnson W 


For Reed Organs: 


The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 
By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to © Difficulties of a De- 8. Tilden... 1 00 


ist.’’ 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 


By A. N. Johposon........ 15 
By HENRY WARD BEFCHER | 9114449 National School. By W. F. 


te Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., NEw YORK. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
J POC KET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
from original designs. Fourteenth Thousand. Re vised 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
and Correcied. l6mo, 678 pages. Tuck, Gilt Edge . Price 


22 Washihgten Square, New York. } $5. Mailed en receipt of price. E. ¢ ‘laxton & Co-,Phila. 


The Literary Revolution, 


It_is a method of placing literature, of the best class only, within reach of every one. 
at S T! poems are reduc price to but a fraction of their retofore. July is supposed 
to be the Dall nth of the year. Booksellers pe Bien sh 


and go fishing,.because book buyers are suppored to have done likewise. The cary July Victories. 


Revolution has made the past July one of the busiest months of the year for dealers hand- 
ding our books, because t le believe init. Letters have come to us like a flood ; telegrams from dealers have 
come like the day before Chr istinas, calling for more books, and eaickly. Our bindery is now taxed for the produc- 
‘tion of 4000 volumes a day, not a Se nphlets, and we are taking immediate steps to double its capacity, to 


rs. All Revolutions seek volunteers, and it has been the 
August Opportunities. 


polic v of The Literary Revolution from the start to give one ial reward to early 
«ash, are received during August, as follows; 


volunteers in its support. It offers special terms to all whose orders, with 


verbatim reprint of the last English agers: in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil type, handsomely bound 

in cloth printed on hee r pa bound in haiti Russia, gilt top, price 
5.00. e first eleven a ee or deiive olume 12 wi ready Aug.15. The remair Vv 

will be completed by Octo 


AN AMAZING OFFER. 


To all whose orders and money are received during the month of August, we will supply the 15 volumes, 
cloth, for $6.50, and in half Russia, gilt top, for 313.00. The volumes issued will be sent at ome by express, and Po 
remaining volumes when 

A specimen volume in cloth wiil be sent, postpaid, for 50 cents or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and may be 
returned at once, if not satisfactory. 
The *“ CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP &D1A” comprises the first 15 volumes of our“ Library of Universal Knowledge,” and 
the remainin volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. : 
To illustrate and demonstrate the superior literary and typographical character of our books, 
uriosities. notwithstanding prices are low be youd comparison with the cheapest books ever before 
curiosities they are worth obtainin ng by « 


published, we publish twelve books In pamphlet form and send tpaid as follows. As mere 
ht be ex- 
they are selling by the million. All the following are anabriged, and 
hem are in type smaller than brevier. Nearly all of them have heretofore 00 S, 3 ents 


Price, $1 per Tlundred. 


‘very one, even if they were not intrinsically valuable, As mi 
ublished by at from 21.00 te $1.25 each. Macaulay’ s “Life of Fre 
he Great,” Car “Life of Robert Burns, Thos. Hughes’ Manliness of ( ‘hrist,”’ John Stuart “Chapters on 
Socialism, Mar of Seot’s Life, by Lamartine; ** Leaves from the Dairy of an Oid Lawyer’’—short, t fa,” 


Books, Rents. laughable, pathetic stories each coniplete, pr ice three cents. ** The Light of Asian” by 


Edwin Arnold; ‘Baron Manchausen’s Travels and rising Adventures.” “¥ 


of Wakefield,” by Oliver Goldsmith; “Stories and ds for Youn lk,’ 
tra by” — Tracy Alden, each tive cents. Closing the list is Banyan’s “ "illus 
Piterine Progress,” price six cents; and Private Theatrieals” (humerous Cents— Cents. 
stories, not plays), by author of “ Sparrowgr: iss Papers,’ price, two cents. 
Notwithstane ing the amazingly low prices of these pamphlets, they pay us a good profit. The Literary 


Revolution does not humbug jx — by pretense of philanthropy. People who have sense enough to appre- 
ciate good books are -enerally honest enough to be willing to pay for them, and they can afford to pay 
when prices are low as the Kevolution iakes them. In this connection it is proper to mention a few facts. 
! Some millionaire publishers have been adding to our fame and. muitiplying our friends by 
10 ie ‘ cvenacen-d us pirates. They pay (whe n they please ‘) foreign authors a copy toe J One of them 
marged you #1.90 for Hughes’ * Manliness of Christ ’—we sell it to Ni, for 3 is H How 
much of the 97 cents ane rence did Hughes get, do you think? Another published Gie kie’s 
* Life of Christ” for $8.00—our pr ie eis Hoe nts. How much did Dr. Giekie get of the $7.50 He 
difference? His letter to us says “ nvthing.”’ Seribne rs Monthly attacked us recently, calling s 
us Cheap John Publishers. The same electrotypers and printers that do their work are working Nh 0's us, and you 
want no books more beautiful than are some of ours. The great Methodist BoolkgConcern has refused us space even 
in the advertising columns of it» several Christian Adyoeates. Why! Our books are so cheap they Magee with and 
injure the sale of theirs. We reduced Smith 3“ Bible Dictionary” from $3.00 to 50 cents ; Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature”’ from 210.00 to #2.00; and Young’s “ Analyt cal Concordance to the sible,”’ “ the Webster 
Unabrid ” of religious literature, the — ‘st work of the kind which the century has produc ed, from 215.00 to 
$2.00. T people may pronounce the verdiet who is guilty of wrong-doing —we, or the millionaire publishers. 
General Grant ones said that the best way to get rid of a had law isto enforce it. If the 
enefa ant. want of an international copyright is a wrong to foreign authors, American publishers 
they chose todo so. We beiieve that the author of a book isas much entitled to abs« ute property in it the world 
over as is the author of any other product of t mi or brain. We vote for a law to give him such ow —s and 
The Literary Revolution more than all ether influen es is forcing the consent of millionaire publishers to the passing 
of such a law. But there is plenty of humbug in the talk of high prices being the necessary result of copy owes 
Five cents copyright on a book would give an author $5, pag on + book that would sell 100,000 copies ; and a book 
intended for the masses that wi.) not sell 100 000 if ;put .. a reasonable price does not deserve to be published al all. 
And the really standard books that the masses want ought to sell and will sell a milliea are each easily when e 
Literary Revolution has achieved its final vietories and made the masses readers of ood books. And a million books, 
paying copyright of even one cent cach would give an author $10,000, which is more than ten times what the average 
successful author now gets. But Bunyan, Goldsmith, Milton and Virgil are no longer wanting copyright, and 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Gibbon, De Foe, Plutarch and AESop ceased to receive it long before the days of The Lite erary 
Revolution. We do pay five to fifteen cents ¢ opy right on several of our books to American authors who have the 
right to it, and We are paying regular salaries, inany thousand dollars a year, to writers in our service. 


Standard Books. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols., $10.50. Munchansen and Gulliver's Travels, illus., 50 cents. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2. Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alde on illus., 50 cents. 
Macaulay’s History of England, 3 vols. $1.50. Karl im ueer Land, illus., 60 cen 

Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 ce Acme Library of Modern C Pani mg 50 cents. 

8 Poems, 3 vols. $1.80. ts. $2 American Patriotism, 50 cents. 

*s Cyclopeedia of Eng. Literature, 4 vo of Literature, 75 cents. 
Knight’s History of England, 4 vols., $3. Cecil’s Book History, 

i 
( 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50. Pic torial ‘Handy Lexicon, 25 ce 
jeikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. Sayings, by author of S canevennraat to pp 50 cents. 
Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,000 references (prepar- 60 nts 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Kollin’s Ancient History, $2.2 


Smith's = tionary of the Bible (new edition ready soon), 


Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works, 


Acme ‘Library of Biography, 2 vols., hang cents. 

Rook of Fables, Alsop, etc., illus., 60 

Milton’s Complete Poetical W orks, 50 aa 
espeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dryde n, 40 cents. 

The Koran of } OF momma by Sale, 35 cents. 

\dventures of Don Quixote, illus., 60 cents. 

\rabian Nights, illus., 60 cents. 


pes pe s Pi m’s Progress, illus., 50 cents. 
Crosoe, illus. , cents. 


Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, postage extra. Most of the caene are also published in fine 
editions and fine bindings at higher prices. Deseriptive Catalogues sent free on reques 
ansau sg a oe draft, money order, registered letter or by Express, Fractions of one dollar may be sent in post- 


“AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MaAnacer. Tribune nes New York. 


50 ce 
Ww of Flavius Josephus, $2. 

Comic History of U. S., Hopkins illus., 50 cents. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. . Tay! lor, 40 cents, 
Health for W omen,Dr. Geo. i Taylor, 35 cents. 

Library Magazine, 10 cents a No. $la 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
leaves from the Diary of an bn Law yer, $1. 
Republican Manual, 1880, 


rd 


AGENCIE Bosto n, H. L. Hastings ; Bie yey Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. 
Bowen, t & ‘land, Ingham, C larke & Co. ; Toledo, Brown, 
Lager & Ca.; der & Chadwick, in smaller ' towns the ing bookseller, only one ing place, 


are to blame that there is none, and could influence the passing of such a law quie kly if - 
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HOME- MAKIN G AMON G THE SIERRAS. 
By M. P. A. 


OW little people the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains know of home-making in the Far 
West! Not in the fair valleys fanned by the ocean 
breeze and watered by the ocean fogs; but here on our 
rocky hillsides, where nature has only given us a sage- 
grown slope, with a background of pine-covered snow- 
crowned mountains. Most of our ranchers sow their 
seed, and then sit down patiently to wait for the har- 
vest time; thinking that after a few more of these 
abundant harvest seasons they will seek their home in 
some fairer land. But to us who are trying to convert 
our rocky hillside farms into warm home-nests the way 
is an up-hill one. 

When the subject of having a garden was brought 
up in our family it was met with general approval by 
all. The only question was how it could be accom- 
plished: for the old adage, ‘‘ Many hands make light 
work,”’ does not hold good on a California ranch. But 
when I had coaxed the Swiss dairyman to plow the gar- 
den, and had seen him harness a span of our gentlest 
horses, I felt quite victorious. Fresh from his Alpine 
home, he was too unused to horses to make the short 
turns in the little inclosure allotted to our garden, so I 
went to direct him; and when the horses heard my 
voice and felt my caress they responded so willingly 
to my guiding that I stayed all the forenoon, until the 
garden was all plowed. And a very enjoyable occupa- 
tion I found it, there was such a pleasant odor from the 
newly overturned sod, made sweeter by a breath from 
the heart’s-ease in the meadow beyond. How I love the 
little heart’s-ease! It is one of the links in the chain of 
my life, connecting the to-days with the first far bound- 
ary of my remembrance, when with childish eagerness 
I searched for the first blue violets of the aoe mes 
on the banks of the beautiful Ohio. 

I think this far-removed life we lead gives us a 
greater appreciation of the dumb animal life around 
us. I went into the barnyard this morning as they 
were driving inthe horses. Whenthey heard my voice 
how they gathered around me! Lulu came first, with 
her year of frisking, frolicking life, and then her 
mother, with all the ponderous dignity of her sixteen 
hundred pounds of weight, came and laid her great 
meek-eyed face against my head.~ And the little saddle- 
horse, with saddle still on, came crowding to me, re- 
membering the store of cookies and jumbles I carry 
in my pocket for her, which she likes better than the 
hay inthe stall or the ,buttercups and grass in the 
pasture lot. The animal life around us seems to come 
in as a very part and parcel of our home-making. A 
little while ago I was looking forward with pleasure to 
Catherine of Aragon (my beautiful white Brahma hen) 
coming off with her first brood of chickens; but before 
the time arrived she had met with such a series of ac- 
cidents that only one of all the eggs hatched. Though 
she succeeded so poorly she is too valuable an acquisi- 
tion to our poultry to settle down into so selfish a char- 
acter as ‘‘the hen with one chicken.” SoTI returned 
her to the barnyard, and brought the one wee chick 
into the house and made it a prisoner in a little flannel 
lined box. When I began looking for a name for the 
wee waif I thought of Little Dorrit in her prison home, 
and so ‘“‘Little Dorrit’? I named her. The denouement 
has proven how wisely; for, a week later, a hen 
which had stolen her nest in some undiscovered place 
came off with two little chickens. These were brought 
in to share Little Dorrit’s prison home in the night- 
time, and in the day all were put out into the warm 
sunshine together. And Dickens did not give to his 
child of the Marshalsea more of the beautiful spirit of 
motherliness than has entered into this little chicken’s 
life; for somehow she has made of herself a foster- 
mother to the other two. All day long they follow 
her, and all day long she scratches for them with 
painstaking care, feeling as greatly the responsibility 
of her motherhood as does the speckled hen with her 
clamorous brood of twenty. 

A pleasant thing has come to us this spring. It had 
come to be one of our strong desires to have trees 
nearer and more companionable than the great pines on 
the mountain, reaching up their stately heads as if to 
kiss the skies. So a ride of thirty miles over the 
almost impassable roads of early spring took us to the 
nearest nursery and procured our trees, and very ten- 
derly we planted them. And it seems to me scarcely a 
leaf has opened on all the “dozen trees but I have re- 
joiced over it. Verily, what wonder Ruskin said 
‘‘What a beautiful thought it was when God thought 
of making a tree.” Dame Nature has dealt strangely 


with us in this far land; not grudgingly, perhaps, 
though I would she had given us more of the ‘‘splendor 
of the grass,’”’ but of floral treasures we have received 
a Benjamin’s portion. Each month comes laden; from 
the wee butter-cups following in the foot-steps of 


April’s departing snow-drifts, the golden poppies of the 
May time, and the white lilies of June, each month 


is rich with gifts, to the autumn, when the fields are | 


fragrant with the lupins. And every floral treasure 
seems given us, from the multitudinous Composite to 
the rare Darlingtonias and Sarcodes Sanguinea, so 
wisely named; for as it stands on the bare hill-side it 
seems a cone of flesh dipped in the heart's blood of the 
May. Though I am glad continually because of these, 
yet my mind goes back lingeringly to the grassy slopes 
and green meadows of my childhood. And my rejoic- 
ings this spring over our few acres of Alfalfa have car- 
ried me again to the pink and white clover fields which 
dwell at the beginning of things in my semantunirieiiie$ : 


for, 
There's never a hill-side, never a lawn 


But the clover blooms, where I was born. 

Two years ago we sowed the Alfalfa in fear, know- 
ing how luxuriantly it grows in the sunny south lands 
of our State but fearing for it in our more vigorous 
climate, and all these two years we have watched it 
with anxiety until the far reaching roots seem to have 
found the fountain of water for which they seek, and 
the whole is a moving ocean of green; so full of glad 
life that seen from afar it nestles on the sage-grown 
slope, an emerald gem at the foot of the Sierras. 


OIL STOVES. 
By Mrs. HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


AST winter we were presented with a ‘‘ Monitor 
Heater and Cooking Stove,” and for a few of our 
coldest days rejoiced in the warmth of our little sew- 
ing room, in which there was no furnace register. 
The heater occupied about as much room as a com- 
mon sized hat-box. But just as we had settled down 
to a certainty of many comfortable and quiet hours in 
this little room the insurance companies put their 
veto on its use, as a dangerous machine, which, if used, 
would compel them to cancel our insurance policies. 
And the poor little inoffensive heater and the cooking- 
stove, equally guiltless of harm, were sent to a friend 
in the country—where the rule of insurance companies 
does not appear to be so absolute. 
And yet, why should the oil heater and cooking- 
stove be condemned by any insurance companies when 


they allow the use of all kinds of kerosene oil lamps? 


There are some non-explosive lamps that are safe, 
but there are far more of the glass hand-lamps in use 
by careless servants and inexperienced children; and 
they are unmistakably dangerous. The papers are full 
of accounts of fires and loss of life from the use of 
kerosene lamps; but we have yet to hear of any ac- 
cident or fire through the use of the oil stoves. Yet 
insurance companies allow such lamps in the houses 
protected by their insurance, but prohibit the use of 
oil stoves. The Florence and the Monitor oil stoves 
are perfectly protected from all chance of exploding. 
The oil tanks, or reservoirs, on both are so placed that 
they cannot become heated, even. One can lay the 
hand on them when the wicks have been blazing half 
the day, and not find them even warm. Neither can 
the Adams & Westlake oil heater and cooking stove 
explode. These stoves are made on the principle of 
the Davis safety lamp, protected, like the non-explosive 
lamps, by a gauze wire lining. A piece of paper or 
cloth may be set on fire, after the stove has been 
lighted for hours, and thrust into the reservoir full of 
oil, remaining there until it has entirely burnt up, and 
it willdo no harm. We are very earnest in desiring to 
have this set right in the eyes of insurance companies, 
because these stoves make work so comparatively 
light. For two or three days in the week during the 
summer we have found it necessary to come down to 
fhe city, open the house, and prepare meals for one 
two, three, or half a dozen, as the case may be— 
being housekeeper, cook, waiter and door-tender all in 
one. If we could have been permitted to open our 
oil stove this would have been no hardship. But to 
bring coal from the dark coal-vault, away under the 
sidewalk, upstairs to’ the-kifthen, alone, had, we ac- 
knowledge, a little scare and a good deal of labor con- 
nected with it. 

Now, we are not particularly fond of cooking for a 
large company during such hot weather as we have 
been punished with the past three months; but all 
the exhaustion and dread of such work vanishes 
when done by one of these cook-stoves, and we wish 
we might be allowed to open our ‘‘Adams & Westlake” 
in our own kitchen and cook a dinner for the chief au- 
thorities of those insurance companies by which we are 
held in subjection in this matter. 

While preparing this dinner the gentlemen should 
sit by and watch the operation—see the ease and com- 
fort and perfect safety of the whole process. With 
only our own two hands we could not promise them 
many courses, or any very elaborate entertainment ; 
but we would promise they should be abundantly 
satisfied with the food thus cooked, and leave, with 
smiling faces, thorough converts to the economy and 


comfort, the perfect operation and safety of the oil 
cooking stoves. 

Last week we had the pleasure of assisting a friend 
in the country to prepare a goodly quantity of food 
for a special occasion, and found great satisfaction in 
doing the work on one of these stoves, Let us give the 
result : 

The simple little stove was set on a table just high 
enough to work at easily without stooping; the three 
wicks lighted; water put over to boil for steaming 
some broiling chickens. The water was boiling in 
fifteen minutes. While waiting for it the pastry for 
berry pies was made and set on the ice, and lobsters 
chopped and prepared to fill their shells ready to be 
scolloped. Then; the water boiling, the steamer was 
put over it; four chickens packed in a deep dish and 
covered so closely that no water could get to them, 
and set in the steamer, which was then covered tightly. 
The giblets had been put over the stove ina small 
sauce-pan to boil tender for the gravy, and the chick- 
ens left to steam twenty minutes. While the steaming 
was going on the pies were made, the oven, which 
heats in five minutes, put over the unoccupied hole, the 
pies put in and in twenty-five minutes beautifully 
baked, and the scolloped lobsters set in the oven to 
brown while the chickens were steaming. This done, 
both holes were vacated, the gridiron put over and . 
greased, the chickens—taken from the steamer and well 
seasoned—put on to brown or broil. During this proc- 
ess the giblets were chopped fine, and flour sprinkled 
over while chopping. When fine, returned to the sauce- 
pan, seasoned, and the pure juice of the chicken—two- 
thirds of a cupful, that without steaming would have 
gone on to the coals, filling the house with the smoke 
from burnt grease—was poured to the giblets and set 
on a corner of the gridiron to boil up and thicken. In 
less than an hour and a half all was done, the wicks 
turned down, extinguished, dishes washed, and the 
stove set away, and no sign of cooking to be found 
in the kitchen. 

And yet our friend, when all was over and pro- 
nounced very good, could not refrain from mourning 
that we had done so much and given so much time and 
strength to help her out of a tight place. But we 
thought it, however, as children say, great fun. She 
was thinking of the Egyptian bondage, the stooping, 
lifting, roasting over a fiery coal stove instead of stand- 
ing at a table by an open window and enjoying seeing 
the work go on as if by mapyic. 

Gentlemen of insurance companies, please give this 
matter careful thought before taking from hard-work- 
ing women such a comfort and assistant as the oil 
cooking-stove. Or, lest thinking over it may not be 
such an enlightener as practical knowledge, suppose 
you come and make the trial both ways yourselves: 
cook one dinner over a coal stove and another over an 
oil cooking-stove. After that we shall be sure of your 
thorough conversion and kind coéperation. Practice 
is so much more convincing than theory. We should 
not have been half so earnest on this subject if we had 
not felt the burden of the one stove and rejoiced in 
the deliverance and comfort of the other. 


A PLEA FOR THE FASHION. 
By EmILy Forp. 


EN have a grand way of “ going on” about cer- 
tain articles of women’s dress after they have 
been long left behind. Hoops, high heels, tight lacing, 
thin soles, are now among the things of the past, and 
not a part of the dress of those whom the English 
would call ‘‘ real swells.” Many of these ladies are 
boundlessly wealthy, some have only moderate means, 
but all must have, to be included among the class I 
am about to describe, brains, good taste and refine- 
ment. They are more like the Bostonians than the 
Flora McFlimseys of New York; are also rather Eng- 
lish, without being ‘‘dowdy.” These are ladies who 
go out to walk not to show their clothes but to add to 
their fine stock of health. They look as if they could 
sit a horse well, and asif they used often the luxury of 
a bath. Re 
They wear thick-soled shoes, with low, broad heels, 
shapely and well fitting. Their walking and church 
suits are of cloth, plainly made but of exquisite fit. 
Their gloves and bonnet-strings are above reproach. 
The hair, well cared for, is prettily waved or curled 
about the forehead, and worn low, to show the shape 
of the head—a style that artists love. Unless nature 
has been very niggardly no false hair is allowable. 
The bonnet is close and very becoming, but as it 
only covers the top of the head, and does not protect 
the face or eyes, is open to censure. Still those who 
are careful of eyesight and complexion have a thick 
vail ready for use. In the sunny spring and summer 
weather what can be more useful and grateful than 
the ample lined parasol that casts such a soft pretty 
light about the face? 
I am looking forward to the time when these women 
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shall adopt a style of bonnet that shall protect the face. 
‘¢Kiss-me-quicks,” gentlemen of the old school call 
them, and they assure me that they enhance the charm 
of a pretty face and make a plain one pretty. The 
people who know how to dress sensibly without mak- 
ing ‘‘frumps” of themselves might modify the Quaker 
shape into something that shall be a ‘‘ perfect love.” 
The lining and the bow under the chin must be of be- 
coming color, and if the women’s faces are to be made 
so bewitching by this style it will be just as well that 
the whole face cannot be seen at once by every passer 
by. 

We may yet see these bonnets worn for winter, but 
in summer a large hat is cooler; and nothing can be 
more useful and picturesque for boating than one of 
these hats tied down with a ribbon. 

Carried away with the desire for a bargain, and lured 
into the crowd which swarms about the cheap shops, 
what toilets meet the eye! What profusion of trim- 
ming! What conglomeration of color! It is re- 
freshment unspeakable to go up-town, after such an 
experience, and have some of the women I have been 
trying to describe get into the omnibus. They are 
coming from lectures or lessons, or from some practi- 
cal mission work. Their accent is good; they have a 
healthy, unaffected way about them, and look as if life 
were worth living. Although so well and carefully 
dressed, they have evidently dismissed the thought of 
their clothes when they were once properly put on. 
This is a positive mark of good breeding. 

When it is my good fortune to meet those women at 
dinner party or reception, I see the same good taste 
displayed in their more dressy toilets; but it is in such 
places, and never in church or on the street, their fine 
dresses are seen. I hope the custom of ‘dressing 
up” for church as if for an opera will be given up in all 
churches as it has been in some. 

The good time of artistic and healthful dressing has 
come to the few. If they will only hold fast what they 
have accomplished its influence will before long be felt 
by all. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.} 

Here is a valuable rule for making cucumber pickles: 

One gallon water, half pint salt. Scald and pour over 
cucumbers and Jet stand tweonuty-fuur huurs. 

One gallon vinegar, one tablespoonful pulverized alum. 
Scald and pour over cucumbers, cover with cabbage leaves 
and let stand one week. 

One gallon fresh vinegar. (By no means use again that 
in which they have been standing.) One tea-spoonful each 
of red pepper, black pepper and mace, one ounce stick cin- 
namon, two ounces white mustard seed, one tablespoon- 
ful whole cloves, a small piece each of ginger-root and 
horse-radish. Scald and pour over. 

Pickles made in this way will keep indefinitely without 
farther attention: that is, if they are not eaten up. 

SUSAN BRown. 


I was much interested in an article which appeared in 
your paper a few weeks since on ‘‘ Domestic Nursing,’’ by 
Miss E. R. Scovil; such good instruction seldom appears 
in any paper as is contained in the article to which I refer. 
I would like to ask her the reason of the statement she 
makes that ‘“‘the miJk should stand two or three hours 
before using.” Surely in the case of the child’s drinking 
the mother’s milk this is not required. | 
This is a matter of some importance, on which I will be 
thankful for light. w. B. V. 
In prepasing milk for the use of infants it is best to let it 
stand for two or three hours because the more nutritious 
parts of the fluid rise toward the top, the cream accumu- 
lating there. Tbe upper portion should be used, as more 
nutriment is contained in a given quantity than if the 
whole were taken indiscriminately. 


Whether you leave your own home or a house where 
you have been a guest, never neglect to send back imme- 
diately the tidings of the safe conclusion of your journey. 
In these days of mysterious disappearances.and accidents 
a departing visitor is a source of more or less anxiety till a 
safe haven is known to have been reached. Itisa small 
courtesy, but a very important one, to relieve any such 
‘fears, and it also gives an opportunity to express again 
‘the appreciation of hospitality which it is difficult to speak 
at parting. People who ‘ought to kuow better” are 
sometimes guilty of great neglect in this matter, and even 
under circumstances which aggravate the annoyance leave 
a host and hostess in a very disagreeable state of perturba- 
tion. 


There are gentlemen and ladies who live in the country ; 
and city folk who go thither should remember that their 
- conduct will not merely be judged by the “rustic” and the 
“country bumpkin” but may be scrutinized by people as 
thoreughly familiar with the proprieties of life as them- 
selves. If some of the so-called young ladies knew how 
their names were bandied about the stables and the stores 
of the village they would, for very shame, cease to make 
themselves conspicuous by loud laughing and talking, and. 
other rude behavior, on the country road. There is no 
need to suggest to areal lady or gentieman the great dif- 


ference there is between a perfectly proper fun and merri- 
ment and a boisterous hilariousness. 


Cool mornings and evenings require especial care to be 
taken ef the children, and a proper adaptation of their 
clothing should be made to the varying temperature. A 
little fire at evening is a pleasant thing; when withoutgit, 
heavy shawls are a comfort. In many country boarding- 
houses a provision for a little fire ‘‘on the hearth’ would 
keep the guests a fortnight longer, who are otherwise 
drawn home by the uncomfortable shivering when the sun 
goes down. 


A very convenient companion to take on a journey is 


the Writing Paper Packet; the paper being bound in book 


form, each sheet easily removed as it is written on, and 
the covers made of blotting paper. For writing in the lap 
it is the next best thing to the lap tablet, and for carriage 
in hand-bag or hand it is more convenient. 


Please tell me how the Scotch name McLeod is pronounced 
in ‘* McLeod of Dare,’”’ and oblige one who daren’t pronounce 


It is pronounced mak-lowd, with the accent on the last 
syllable. 


Poung Folks. 


DOLLY’S CROWN. 
By ANNIE L. HYDE. 
- ELL,” said grandpa, seating himself in a big 
arm-chair on the piazza, ‘‘ and what did the 
minister preach about this morning, my dears?” 

‘Oh, he preached a very long sermon, grandpa,”’ 
said Johnnie, neatly balancing himself on the top of 
the piazza railing and preparing for a perilous walk. 
‘‘It was so long that I was ’most asleep, and could 
only keep awake watching Will Larkin in the next 
pew eating an apple behind the hymn-book.” 

‘‘It was a very good sermon,” said little Dolly, 
climbing into grandpa’s lap and stroking the bald 
place on his head with her soft hand. ‘‘ A very good 
sermon, indeed!” 

‘‘ But what did he have to say?’’ asked grandpa. 
“If it was so long and so good I should like to hear 
more about it.”’ : 

‘*Oh, well!” said Johnnie, ‘‘he went on and on, tell- 
ing about somebody or other who went away from 
somewhere to some other place—I've furgotten where 
—and—well—he—er—stayed there, I guess. I’m not 
quite sure ; but —at all events, we must all follow his 


example!” concluded Johnnie decisively, descending 


from his height of sailing. 

‘‘ Indeed!” said grandpa meditatively. ‘‘ Follow 
somebody’s example, must we? And all leave some- 
where and go anywhere. Very good! A little indefi- 
nite, perhaps. But goon. What next?” 

‘‘ If we was good we’d all have crowns,” chimed in 
Dolly. ‘‘ Little crowns for the little boys and girls and 
big crowns for the big peoples!” 

‘* Why, Dolly, he never said that at all,” exclaimed 
Johnny. ‘‘ Besides, he didn’t mean real gold crowns 
—only a kind of reward, you know, grandpa.” 

‘* Yes, he did,” insisted the little girl with grave 
earnestness; ‘‘he meant real live crowns with stars 
into them. And he said every time you’re very, very 
good you get a new star ; and the gooder you are the 
prettier crown you’ll have when you go to heaven.” 

‘¢Pshaw,” said Johnnie coming up to Grandpa’s 
side, ‘‘ she didn’t understand at all, grandpa. You see 
the minister was talking about this man—lI’ve forgot- 
ten whether it was Isaac or Jacob. Oh yes! I remember 
now—it was Noah! No it wasn’t, either. Let me see; 
it was Abraham—yes, it was Abraham, I am quite sure 
—and he told how great a man he was, grandpa. And 
how he had an awful fight with some kings and he 
whipped them all; and he hadn’t any sons, you know. 
And the Lord showed him all the stars, and he told 
him to count them; no, that isn’t it. Let me see; he told 
him he couldn’t, there’s so many, you know, but he 
promised him a son, and he believed him, and he told 
how he’d have a crown of righteousness because he 
believed everything the Lord told him. You see it 
was a crown of righteousness, grandpa; you didn’t 
understand, Dolly.’’ 

‘*Yes, I did,” quietly persisted the child. ‘‘ Hedid say 
there was real crowns with stars. I ’member very well, 
Johnnie, ’cause he said little girls could have ’em too. 
Grandpa,” said she, putting her arms affectionately 
around his neck, ‘‘ don’t you think, perhaps, if I’m a 
very good girl, I may have a little crown? I don’t 
*spect I’d ever have a star in it, but I’d like so to have 
a little crown!”’ 

Grandpa did not speak for some minutes, both the 
children were looking at him attentively, then he said, 
while stroking little Dolly’s hair, ‘‘ Yes, Dolly is right, 
there is a crown for every child who believes what 
Christ says, and lives to please him. And the bright- 
est crowns are for those who, pure in heart, do all 
they can for him.” 

It was a warm evening, and dark clouds came rolling 


up in the sky. The night was hotter still, while thick 
darkness seemed to hang heavily over the earth. Dolly 
was awakened from her first sweet sleep by the flash- 
ing lightning and heavy thunder, then thinking she 
heard voices in the next room she slipped from her 
little bed. She found them all up, in mamma’s room, 
for baby was taken suddenly sick. Dolly was fright- 
ened. 

‘¢ Send for the dottor, mamma, do send for the dot- 
tor,” said she, anxiously. In her small mind the 
‘¢dottor” was an unfailing comfort and cure. 

‘““Go back to bed, my darling,’ said mamma, sud- 
denly aware of the little white-robed figure beside her. 
‘¢T can’t send for the doctor in this pouring rain. Go 
back to bed, and go to sleep, that’s a good child.” 

Dolly’s little bare feet carried her back to bed but 


not to sleep. Baby sick; how dreadful! No one to 


go for the doctor; worse still! She lay quiet for some 
time, listening to the storm without; then, with quiet 
reso)ve, she slipped out of bed again. 

‘¢T guess I ain’t afraid to go. It don’t storm so very 
awful bad, and I guess the Lord, who made the storm, 
knows how to take care of his little girl!” She hur- 
ried on her clothes, covering all incompleteness with 
a shawl, tied her small hat over her rumpled hair, ran 
nimbly down the stairs and out of the door. How the 
wind blew and dashed the rain into her face! A flash 
of lightning showed the steps and pavement, which 
she soon reached, but the intense darkness and driving 
storm bewildered her; but, knowing the way perfectly 
by daylight, she stumbled forward in the right direc- 
tion, yet had a forlorn sense of being lost. Poor little 
Dolly, struggling alone in the darkness and rain, who 
had always been shielded and protected with loving 
care! One little unbuttoned shoe soon came off, but 
she could not wait to search for it, but hurried on 
with undaunted courage and tender anxiety for baby 
in her heart. Outof breath, and wet tothe skin, she at 
last reached the familiar door-step and pulled the bell. 

‘* Who is it?” came the well-known voice from the 
window. 

‘*Qh, Dottor! Baby’s sick, and we want you right 
away.” 

‘* Who are you?” called the astonished voice of the 
doctor, who was vainly striving to see the small figure 
that was clinging closely to the door. 

#‘Oh, Dottor! don’t you know me?’’ called Dolly 
despairingly. ‘‘ It’s Dolly. And my clothes is so wet, 
and baby is sick, and I lost my shoe!” And the poor 
tired little girl began to cry. 
another word she was in the doctor’s kind arms, who 
was soothing and comforting her, and promising to do 
all he could for baby. 

It was a bright, sunshiny morning when Dolly at 
last opened her eyes after a long refreshing sleep. 
Mamma was sitting by her and greeted her ——s 
with warm and tender kisses. 

‘** Baby is better, my darling; but how could you run 
off so in the storm ?”’ 

Dolly sat up and rubbed her eyes very hard. 

‘*Where was I? Oh! I ’member now; it rained 
mighty hard, and Dottor didn’t know who I was, 
mamma!” Then a sudden thought brightened her face, 
‘‘Oh mamma! do you think I was a little like Abraham 
‘cause I went out in the dark?”’ 

Mamma smiled, and said she thought the same Lord 
who took care of Abraham took care of her. " 

‘* Well, mamma, do you think it really pleased the 
Lord that I went for the dottor?” —~ 

‘* Yes, my darling.” 

‘*Then do you think, do you really think, perhaps 
the Lord will give me a little star for my crown?” 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
INSECT-KILLING PLANTS. 


r f hee plants do not always keep pace with the insect 

world. The Dionza, which is native only to the 
region about Wilmington, N. C., long ago acquired 
the name of Venus’s Fly-trap. It has lately been found, 
beyond doubt, to digest and absorb the captured in- 
sects as nourishment. 

Another plant that catches insects to devour them 
is much more common, the Drosera or Sun-dew, to be 
found in almost all parts of the northern hemisphere. 
While the Dionza catches insects by suddenly closing 
its leaf on them, the Drosera is provided with gummy 
globules in which the victim sticks fast. The trans- 
parent globules, at the point of tiny bristles, give it 
the common name of Sun-dew. When prey has been 
taken on any of these points the surrounding bristles 
bend toward it to fasten it more securely, and, as is 
now believed, to take their share in devouring it. 

The numerous species of Pitcher-plant which are 
such curious objects in the early summer drown multi- 
tudes of insects. It may be that these plants obtain 


nourishment from what they capture. ’ 
In another example of the capturing of insects the 
plant certainly does not devour its captives. This may 
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be seen best in ida « wien one can find that 
_ wide-spread plant, the Apocynum, or Dog-bane. Its 
smooth stalk, glossy leaves and delicate pink blossoms 
look very harmless, but the blossoms themselves are 
most cruel fly-traps. As the flower hangs, the stamens 
are farther apart below than above. The fly inserting 
his billin the more open portion slips it upward and 
cannot withdraw it, but hangs in mid-air to die of 
starvation and swing inthe wind like a scare-crow. It 
is not easy to see just what good it does the plant to 
make these captures. No doubt it is in some way an 
advantage to the plant that its stamens are arranged as 
they are, and this catching of flies may be regarded as 
incidental to that other advantage. It is possible, also, 
that the captures are made in self-defense. Insects 
render plants important service in carrying pollen, for 
which they are rewarded with honey. If any of them 
should succeed in getting the honey without carrying 
the pollen they would rob the plants. It may be that 
the fly-catching of the Dog-bane, and perhaps also of 
the Pitcher plant, is only an act of retaliation on plun- 
dering insects. I do not wish to believe that the 
plants are the aggressors. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

This is a very busy time in the year with me, for 
there are plums and pears and peaches to put away for 
winter: and this is the time, too, when I want to be out 
of doors putting up health and strength for next winter 
just as I put up the fruits of summer for winter use. 
I wish some of the little housekeepers among you 
would send some account of your successes—or failures, 
for you may help us even by your mistakes. I wonder 
if the boys cannot suggest to their cousins some nice 
things to make for Chrismas gifts. It seems a long 
time yet before Christmas, but busy people have to use 
their small leisure time for many weeks if they try to 
remember father and mother, and grandparents, and 
sisters and brothers, even if they go no further. Pretty 
and simple things for fairs we should like to hear 
about, too, for very soon the little mission bands will 
be getting ready for their annual sales. 

CLEVELAND, O., April 23, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to call you aunty if you will allow me to. I 
attend the high school here and study algevra, geometry, 
physics, botany, physiology and English literature. The last 
[like the best of all. Next week [I will take up Scott. At 
present I am reading Ivanhoe, and like it very much. But 
Goldsmith I admire very much, especially in the “Deserted Vil- 
age.’”’ My home is a very short way from the public library 
and so I ean take out all the books which I wish. Last week 
I noticed that Florence H. G. wished to know something 
nbout missionary societies: perbaps I can tell her a little, as I 
belong to the Young Ladies Missionary Society of the First 
Baptist Church. When tbe society was first organized the 
membership tee was fifty cents, but now we have little jars 
and each year put in as muchas wecan. In the latter way 
we get more money. We support a young Chinese missionary 
and clothe an Indian girl, who is at Granville University pre- 
paring for a teacher. We meet once in two weeks, in the Fall, 
and sometimes once a week. We do fancy work or sew. 
Then just before Christmas bave a fair. We bave always 
been successful. Since Christmas we have held sociabies, at 
the homes of different members, and have invited the gentle- 
men. I think that most of us have enjoyed ourselves at these 
gatherings. Charades and other such games are played, after 
which we adjourn to the dining-room, where cake and cream 
awaitus Tue expenses are paid by the society. If I baven’t 
tired you very much T shall be glad. 

Yours truly, EMMA G. W. 
P.S.—I gave my full nameand address because I noticed 
that you eapecially requested it. E. G. W. 


Thank von for telling us about your missionary soci- 
ety, and thank you, too, for noticing that I want your 
full name and address. After all those hard studies 
you must be enjoying your vacation. When you begin 
again next Fall be careful only to study what you can 


I do wish I could persuade all my nephews to keep 
their mouths clean from tobacco and all forms of in- 
toxicating drinks. Last week I saw a fine young lad, 
whom I hoped was a great comfort to his mother, 
smoking—and in such company that I fear he is laying 
up sad times for himself and his friends; and it made 
me feel very anxious about you all. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read your letters for some time, and thought I would 
write you, as I wanted to be one of your nieces. 

I am twelve years old, and I gotoschool. I study geography, 
spelling, mental and written arithmetic, grammar, reading 
and writing. I have no pets buta littiesister. l liketo climb 
trees, it’s such fun to go ’way to the top of a tree on a windy 
day; the tree shakes so that it seemsas if you wereina cradle. 

We live opposite the Common, and about seven o’clock in 
the evening a good many girls assemble and play bill-dill or 
prisoner's base. Prisoner's base is the most fun, I think. 

GRACE E, H. 


I suppose the boys and girls all know what Prison- 
er’s Base is and perhaps they know Hill-dill, but I never 
heard of it. Very soon the evenings will be taking so 
large a piece out of the day that you’ll have to take 
some other hour than seven o’clock for your games. 
It is well for both boys and girls to make it a rule to 
be at home when it grows dark. 


MOHAWK, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wrote to youa long timeago. I think you never got my 
letter. My little sister wrote to you ashort time ago; I saw 
her letter in The Christian Union this morning. I am eight 
years old. [do not goto school. I copied the verses for my 
sister. She did not wantto write, so lam going to send it io 
my letter. Iwentto New York with mamma a few weeks 
ago. I saw The Christian Union office and I wanted to goin 
and see if wecould see yuu, but mamma thought that we 
had better not. 

If you will come and see us we will give you all the honey 
you want. [ have gotthe whooping cough. 

Good-by, STELLA QUINBY R. 


Yes, dear, I did get your letter, but, among many 
others, it has been carefully put away in my desk. I 
should like to go and visit you, and see your bees, and 
hear you tell me about their swarming. I hope you 
are quite well of the cough now. Some little chil- 
dren near us havethat troublesome and sometimes very 
distressing disease, and it makes me very sorry for 
them when I hear them cough. Thank you for the 
poetry. I wish we had room to print it. 


\ 


Del... May 16tb, 
Dear Aunt Patience : y 16tb, 1880 


We bave been wanting mamma for along time to write you 
a letter for us, 80 we could be your first little nieces from } 
Wilmirgton, but we saw in last week’s paper that some other 
little girl has written first. Papa has taken Tne Christian 
Union as long as we can remember, and mamma reads the 
storiestous. Wearetwo little sisters, Annie who is seven 
yeara old, and Mattie who is five. We have an old pet cat 
which has a little kitten which she is very fond of, and it is 
such fun to see it tease its mother. They will both climb away 
up inthe branches of a maple tree which is in the garden. 
Every spring a little Jenny wren builds its nest ina box and 
the sparrows try to drive it off; they have regular battles till 
some one has to go to the wren’s assistance. Don’t you think 
the sparrows are very naughty birds? Mamma says you will 
get tired of reading if we write any more, as you have so 
many jetters to read. So we will say good-by now, from 
your two little nieces, ANNIE and MATTIE M. 


Never mind if you are not the first, I’m just as glad 
to welcome you. I was very sorry to see the black 
edge on the paper of your note, for I know some dear 
friend has gone away from you for a while and made it 
lonely for some of you. But I hope you think of the 
heautiful life which we may all have by and by, where 
no such loneliness can come. 


— 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 6, 80. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not seen any letters from Springfield, so I thought I 
would write you one. I will tell you about my play-bouse. 
There is a little girl that lives the next house to ours, and 
she and I furnish the house with chairs, pictures, dishes, cur- 
tains, carpets and other tbings; and afternoons, after school, 


obsolete words. 


summer, I do out of school hours, I am usually busy enough. 
I had a very pretty garden last summer, I think. My pretti- 
est flowers were my pansies, which I planted mostly in boxes 
in the spring, and transplanted as soon as they were large 
enough. The worms at their roots caused mea great of 
trouble, but the pansies fully repaid me afterward for my 
trouble. I used to send a large bunch of them, and some- 
times other flowers, every week, for a long time, to the 
Flower Mission, to be carried to the sick who cannot afford 
to buy them. Iam fifteen years old. 

| Your niece, FANNIE C. F. 


Pansies are beautiful. I thank you and Hattie for 
those you put in the letter. It pleases me to know 
that you were willing to ‘‘ minister” with your flowers 
as well as to be ‘‘ministered to” by them. Do you 
remember the motto I wrote about last spring? You 
have been enjoying these weeks out of school, I hope, 
and will be ready for earnest study when school be- 
gins. Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


The comparatively new play with words called by 
some Legerdemot, though without much appropriate- 
ness, has awakened a good deal of interest. One cor- 
respondent, after some very just criticisms in respect 
to the imperfection of some of our word changes, sug- 
gests an improved change of oxen, through oven, even, 
eves, eyes, tyes, toes, tows, tocows; and sheep, through 
sheer, shoer, shoes, shots, soots, boots, boats, to goats. 
Some of the words here used are uncommon, and by 
lengthening the process one or two words these are 
avoided. 


Having been interested in this exercise before its appear - 
ance in The Christian Union, or, I presume, any paper, will 
you permit me to make some suggestions? 7 

The process is an admirable one for filling up short inter- 
vals of time when kept waiting, or when walking, or engaged 
in otheremployment that leaves the mind free; or for per- 
sons accustomed to induce sleep at night by a change of 
thought. For these purposes it is useful to adults, but more 
especially without reference to a dictionary, and has been so 
employed in our family circle. If a dictionary be employed 
the plan is reduced to the level of other puzzles, and must be 
left to children or others who have sufficient leisure to hunt 
up uncommon words. The use of the dictionary, of course, 
cannot be prohibited except ina limited circle ; but ordinary 
words occurring readily to the mind should, for the above 
and every other reason, be considered preferable. For simi- 
lar reasons the anagram principle should not be allowed, but 
every new letter should take the relative position of the one 
replaced. Besides, searching for anagrams, or partial ana- 
grams, takes the attention from the distinctive feature of 
word changos, and confounds them with an exercise totally 
different. The shortest solution ought to be tnought the 
beet. unicss shortness ic socured hy the nee of uncommon or 
I am accustomed to reject obsolete words, 
though I suppose it is not practicable in a large circle to re- 
quire the rejection of any word found in a dictionary. 


CURTIOSO. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A coquette. 2. Pertaining to one of nature’s luminarics. 
3. Empty. 4. Lines of men. 5. A ringlet. 
UNCLE WILL. 


EASY INCOMPLETE DIAMOND. 


e 


e @e 


Add two consonants only, and make a diamond. 
MEN OF POETRY. 
Find the characters to whom the quotations refer. 


1. “ Oh, tell mel yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see.”’ 
** As soon as the midday task was done 
_ In secret I was there.” 
. ** I was the eldest of the three.”’ 
. “ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes.” 
5. ** lam a linen draper bold 
As ali the world doth know.” .: 
** Forth he came with a martial tread.” 
** And while he stood on the deck, waving, 
The moment and the vessel passed.”’ 
8. * And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plow the wave no more.” 


2. 


6. 
7. 


if study thoroughly. Few subjects well understood are | ,. 4 holidays we play in it, and bave splendid times. Yester- a ee W. T. M. 
Y better than many superficially passed over. I enjoy | day 1 went up into the woods and got some blue and yellow j 
ae Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deseried Village” and I enjoy Scott’s | violets, some Jack-in-the-pulpits, and some azaleas. I had a ; rt 
-els w are splendid time. 
ore well read I go to public school, and like it pretty well. My teacher's Oapahanicue. 
ae ENS New YORK. name is Miss Browne, and she tells us a great many things ‘. Dae 
es Dear Aunt Patience : that are not in the Jessons, and makes it very interesting for 5. Aroapidine. 
aa Though we take the Union I have never written to you | the scholars. I hupe if you ever visit Springfield you will 6. Vandemorbus. 
Mee as yet, andas I neverseeany New York boys’ letters in your | come and see me, and I will show you my play-house. I am +. Vou. 
‘wi. - Writing Desk I thought I would send you a letter. I read | ten years old. Your loving niece, HATTIE C. F. : ae 
re w S. 8.’s letter, and I, too, think it is a disgrace to the : : 
State” to let such a thing on If I could I would gladly go to see you, and I should 10. Seeapugdog. 
ha e As I frequent the Third Avenue “L” Road, I thought I | like to play with you in your play-house. Do you cook. ll. Arctichelen. ToS. J. 
Par. would count the number of liquor stores and saloons on my | there? I do not think it is very safe for children to WORD SQUARE. 


1. Astratum. 2. A place of public eueetten. 3. Ferment. 


trip. What was my astonishmeut to find 327 of these foul 
4. To succeed. 5. Appraised. 


places from Cooper Institute to 125th Street. Think of it, in 
this “‘Empire State.” In this city there are 963 places wnere 
liquor is sold that are urlicensed and still goon selling their 
» vile beverage in defiance of the law. And yetwhen a man 
like Anthony Comstock attempts to reform some of these 
abuses the press (witb a few exceptione) sneer and condemn, 


have a stove, even if they are careful. I know a gen- 
tleman who had an only daughter, and he built her a 
brick play-house in the yard, and made it as safe as 
possible, so that she might have a fire and cook, but by 
some accident her clothes caught fire and she was 
burned to death. So I want you all to be careful. 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 4. 
Hétdden Fire-arms.—Gun, pistol, rifle, rocket, cannon. 


Duindles.—1. Cereals, scaler, laces, sale, ale, la, a. 
2. Asters, stars, rats, tar, at, a. 
B 


a 


~ 


and upbold these saloon-keepers in their iniquity. I guess I Diamond.— 
have said enough about that. SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 16, ’80 
sephew, X.Y.Z. | Dear Aunt Patience ; TEN 
‘CR It is a shame that there is not Zoodness and wisdom Among the letters from your nephews and nieces I have N 
) enough in such a great city as New York to stop such | never seen any from here, so thought I would try to send a+ nematettone = 4 Exhaled (x hailed). " 2. Deformed i Ex pounded. 
i ro file nehan ethrone 
abuse of the law. Perhaps since your letter was writ- | the first one. I go to the High School, and study, now, Latin, | tated. og i os 
unar austic,« 


Answers received from John Tuthill, M. 
Bert. Answers to be be received no in the paper should be received 
twelve days, and must be received no later than fifteen days, after.the 
date of the paper containing the puzzles. 


algebra and physiology, and have to write a composition and 
speak a piece every month; so, with what reading, fancy- 
work or sewing, housework (very little), and gardening in 


ten afew of the liquor stores may have been closed, 
it there is still a terrible amount of evil unhindered, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 2 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.’ Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rutes and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


14-Stop Organs, 

In another column of this issue will be 
found the new advertisement of Hon. 
Daniel F. Beatty’s new style 14-Stop Or- 
gans, which he is offering to the public, 
boxed and delivered on board cars at 
Washington, N. J. for only $65. Read the 
advertisement. 


Insurance and Financial, 


NEW YORK, Aug. 21, 1880. 

—The week just closed has been charac-. 
terized by great strength in all the coal 
properties, and by firmness in the general 
list. Much discussion as to the reasons for 
the advance in the coal shares has taken 
place among speculators. One cause as- 
signed for the advance in Delaware. Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. Co is that it is said 
there is to be a line completed from Biog- 
hamton to Buffalo, making it a trunk line 
with all Western connections. Whether 
this is true or not we apprehend the reason 
tor the advance will be found rather in the 
condition of the coal industries than any 
prospective competition with the New York 
Central and Erie for the Western traffic. 
The best judges of investments have for a 
long time been increasing their holdings of 
the coal stocks, upon reasoving which seems 
to be well founded. They have argued that 
the depression in all American industries 
which curtailed manufactures, and limited 
in every way the consumption of coal, ap- 
plied a crucial test to the coal-producing 
companies; that, while the Reading finally 
had to succumb, it has really benefited the 
other properties in removing a competitor 
whose necessities neither knew any law or 
bounds; that the D. L. & W. have ceased to 
lose through their leased lines of railrvad, 
and, above all, that the growing wants of 
the country have brought the consumption 
of coal up to its production, and that re- 
stricted production would not seem to be 
any longer necessary to keep up prices to 
paying rates. 

The trunk lines have been only steady, 
with Erie even weak. Of course those who 
have believed that D., L. & W. would soon 
have a Western connection as a trunk line 
have not been buoyant over the outlook for 
Erie. One thing seems certain,either that the 
Consolidated 6 per cent. Second Mortgage 
bonds are much too low in the “eighties” or 
the common stock of the Erie is much too 
high in the ‘‘forties.’’ The probabilities are 
that in the long run the Erie Consolidated 
Second Mortgage bonds will come into favor 
after a time, when the public gain confidence 
that the coupons will be promptly paid, but 
at present these bonds are only respectable 
speculative investments, such as the Chica- 
go and Northwestern 7 per cent. gold bonds 
were five years ago. If the holders of them 
shall have their faith rewarded us well] as 
the holders of the Northwests were, they 
will have cause for congratulation. But 
whoever has money to invest will do well 
to consider that this is the season of the 
year when money goes away, West and 
South, to move the crops; that bank loans 
are very much extended; and that while 
Wall Street men are gladly lending balances 
at 2 or 3 per cent. we may expect to see them 


night for the use of money before a mer- 
chant’s four-months’ note will mature. 
With dear money, a concession may be ex- 
pected in all kinds of securities, the good 
and the bad together. s 

In London, British consols were \ highe 
at 97 15-16 for both money and account. 
United States bonds were strong; 5s up 
at 105%4, 44s up x at 114, and 4s, after a 
decline of , closed unchanged at 113%. 
American railways are reported dull but 
firm; Erie shares were \/ bigher at 44, Illi- 
nois Central 1% higher at 117%. 

—It is a singular fact, says the Cleveland 
‘“‘Leader,’’ that in this country of general 
intelligence and numerous inventions no 
means have been devised for the prevention 
of oil tank explosions. During the last 
twenty-years hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been lost annually by the destruc- 
tion of oil tanks struck by lightning, the 
explosion of one communicating flames to 
another, and yet there is no better mode of 
protecting those dangerous and valuable 
magazines to-day than at the time of the 
copstruction of the first reservoir of that 
character. There isa theory that the oil in 
tanks evaporates, generating a gas that as- 
cends to the clouds, and which ateracty the 
lightning, leading it to the tanks. Theiron 
of the tanks, which is popularly supposed to 
have a great affinity for lightning, is said 
by scientists to have very little, if any, at- 
traction of that character; but whether it 
be iron or gas that causes the explosion, the 
fact remains that tanks are struck and ex- 
ploded, towns burned and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of property in 
the oil regions is lost annually by lightning. 
There must be some way of preventing the 
numerous oil region conflagrations from 
this cause, and the man who first ascertains 
what the preventive is may reap a for- 
tune by the discovery. It has been suggest- 
ed that to make the tanks air-tight, so as to 
prevent the escape of gas, would avoid the 
electric danger, but the confined gas would 
probably prove too powerful to be retained 
in the sheet iron tanks now in use. Possibly 
some other gas might be added to and com- 
hined with the carbouiferuus element that 
would neutralize its inflammability, at 
slight cost, and in that manner prevent the 
explosion. At all events, the property at 
stake is sufficient to make it worth while to 
try experiments for the prevention of oil- 
tank explosions. In this connection the fol- 
lowing letter bas been addressed to the 


‘*Leader’’: 
NEw YORK, July 28, 1880. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

SiR.—I notice the enclosed article 
from your paper copied by the * Commercial 
Bulletin” of New York. 1 desire to say that 
I have an infallible method of preventing 
such accidents as tank explosions referred to, 
by a simple mechanical arrangement. 

The theory first named in your article is the 

‘first and only cause of explosions and fire by 
lightning, as can easily be demonstrated by 
practical tests, such as I have repeatedly 
made in investigating this subject; but I see 
no such fortune as you predict for a party 
who can prevent this evil. The insurance 
companies here say that they find it a better 
policy to decline all such risks, and seem dis- 
interested in the matter, and the larger petro- 
leum companies, such as the Standard and 
others, don’t seem to care enough about the 
subject to consider it at all—so much so that 
I doubt if they would expend a dollar to 
guarantee a remedy}. 
Very respectfully, 
EDWIN L. BRADY, C. E. and Ph. D. 

—The annual meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest will 
be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
on Sept. 8th and 9th. The programme of 
exercises includes the following discussion: 


Legislation: George Crooke, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Tidings trom England : Cornelius Welford, 
London, England. 

Contribution in! Fire Losses: E. F. Rice, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Value of Associated Effort: W. G. Bentley, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Iron Workers: A. J. Waters, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Future fire Policy, as indicated by Legisla- 
tion: David Beveridge, Chicago, Ill. 

a Address: D. A. Heald, New York 
city. 

Fire Hazard of Glucose Factories: A. P. 
Redfield, Chicago, 

The Omnibu: T. H. Smith, Chicago. Ill. 

Value of Precedents in American Fire Un- 
derwriting : J. B. Hall, Columbus, Obio. 
— H. E. Palmer, Plattsmouth, 

eb. 

Flouring Mills: H. H. Hobbs, Chicago, III. 

Grain Insurance and Grain Losses: W. T. 
Clarke, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Alfred G. Baker Prize Essay. 

The Chicago Managers’ Prize Essay. 


payiog 4 to ¢ per cent. commission over 


Discussions. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
‘SATURDAY, AvG. 21. 
Gevernment Bonds, — 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala.,class A,2 to 5.... 6334;N.C. en. 48. °10......... 
Ark. 78s, M.&L. k..... 4 6a, ....... 
109 


N.C. 63, 0. '36-98.. .... 304,'Dis. Col. fi6s,’24....... Gh, 
3042 Dis. Col. sm...... 99 
N. €. Ge, fag. °66-1900... 31 | Dis.-Col. 4 
N.C. 6s, tdg. 67-98... .. 1 Dis. Col., fdg. 58, ..106 
N.C. n., 92-8..,. 1844 Dis. Col. tdg. 5s, sm. .106 
1834 Dis. Co!. fdg 58, r, 99.106 


6) days. 


Foreign Exchange.— 3 days. 
$8144 4834, @185%. 


London prime bankers, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau St., 
P.O. Box 235. New York, July 21, 1880. 


We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts of Ranks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it necessary, in 
order to save clerical laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general ioformation of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Exceptin the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references he- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1 ,duo forthe month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the iast day of each menth. 
e4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times prepared to make advances to custom- 
ers and correspondents on U. 8S. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to CnecK at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Excbange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegraph or in person. 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 
at curret market rates. 

Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 

WILLIAM B. HATOH, 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.c., 


GUARANTEED AT 
Naticnal Bank of Commerce, N. Y, 
Security Large & Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,648 loans without the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor. 
Funds wanted now to loan on first-class security. 

For references, etc., send for our pamphlet to 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway, 
New York. 


Liverpool & | 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co.,: 
45 William St. 


SENT FREE! 


My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, 

N HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Containing 23 pages of intormation, * How to ar- 
——— the Hair and the Latest Styles,” with 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES ot Switches, Cosmet- 
ics, Combs, ete. SxNp For 

. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. Established 21 years. 


5 God, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
name in gold, 0c. Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct 


Losses paid pouring the 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Ath, 1880. 


The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ita affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1879, to 
31st December, 1879............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 31st December, 1879, 


3,875,101 26 


($1,524,331 04 


Expenses... ..$840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
... . $8,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate and claims dus the 
Company, estimated at......_... 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
Totai Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 ES 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holdera 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on anu 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding ceriificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal represent» 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febre- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willceéase. The certifi 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
cortifienten will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. . 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y- 


TRUSTEES. 


HoRACE GRAY, 

NNIS, EDXUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MuvokeE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BL 
CHARLES H. Russe_t, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, GEORGE W. LANE, 
GorDOoN W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
Epwin D. MorGan, JAMES G. 
Wu. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
LD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

WILLIAM H. Foaa, 


Jos1aH O. Low, 
R V. KING, 


E. DopDGE, 


RoyaL PHELPS, THos. B. CoppDINGTON, 
Tuomas F. Younas, Horace K. THURBER, 
C. A. HAND, A. A, RAVEN, 


Joun D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB, Henry 


CHARLES P, BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vtce-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. . 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


$4,983,226 S1 
872,454 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued the 
United States Life Insurance 
fore insuring elsewhere. . 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot its TERMS, 
After the for three or years 
have been paid, upon receiving the required notice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
.for sucha period as the TIRE 

RESERVE will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance es provided 
for above, the full force of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction being made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
— within three years after the original de- 


The new ferm of Endownent Policy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RESKRVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tu the ena of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shail be used asasingie 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
attheend of theterm,thus guaranteeing to the 

licy-holder in every eveat the full value of his 


erve. 

NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 

only a notice from the policy-holder, on bianks 
tur’ ished by the Company. 

FTER THREE YEARS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of ceath are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, LNCON- 
TESTIBLE FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department: 
Boreel ENE lj Broadwa 
HEN 


BALDWIN, 
()GE 


} 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LOT’S ESCAPE FROM SODOM. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


je the southeast corner of Palestine, in a basin 
scooped out of the solid rock by some extraordi- 
nary pre-historic convulsion, lie the waters of what is 
fitly called the Dead Sea. The barren rocks which 
environ it crowd close to the water’s edge. The 
almost impassable pathway which leads down their 
precipitous sides has no parallel even among the dan- 
gerous passes of the Alps and the Apennines. From 
the surface of this singular lake there perpetually 
arises a misty exhalation, as though it were a steam 
from a vast caldron kept at boiling point by infernal 
fires below. No fish play in these deadly waters; 
when now and then one ventures hither from the Jor- 
dan he pays for his temerity with his life. No birds 
make here their nests. No fruits flourish along these 
inhospitable shores save the apples of Sodom, fair to 
the eye but turning to dust and ashes in the hand of 
him who plucks them. The few miserable men that 
still make their home in this accursed valley are 
dwarfed, and stunted, and sickly, as those that live in 
the shadowy border-land that separates life from 
death. 

Yet this sterile scene possesses a ghastly, corpse- 
like beauty even in death, which indicates what its 
living beauty must have been. Here and there along 
its shore are a few oases, whose fertile soil, abundant 
vegetation and luxuriant growth point us back to the 
morning when Abraham and Lot stood on the neigh- 
boring hill-top and ‘beheld all the: plain of the Jor- 
dan, that it was well watered everywhere, even as the 
garden of the Lord.’”’ For the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea was doubtless once a fertile plain. 
Kings fougbt for the possession of this second Eden. 
Flourishing cities, embowered in all the bloom and 
verdure of tropical gardens, sprang up in this ‘‘ Val- 
ley of Fields.” Where now is utter loneliness and 
hopeless desolation was once a lake country, teeming 
with life, and exquisite in all the horticultural beauty 
of an Asiatic garden—the fairest nook in all the fair 
land of Canaan. But the very luxuriance of their land 
bred in its inhabitants those vices which belong to a 
luxurious and enervated people. The record of their 
shameless iniquity, hinted at in a few brief words in 
the sacred story, is too infamous to be described. 
Lewaness ran such riot that strangers were not safe 
from the perpetration of crimes which modern litera- 
ture dares not even so much as name. In all the plain 
not half ascore of men could be found whose purity 
might justify the mercy of God in restraining the ful- 
fillment of his purposes of justice. In the city of 
Sodom there was but one who, in the general degen- 
eracy of the age, feared God or regarded his law. 

At length the doomed cities filled to the full the 
measure of their iniquity. The patience of God would 
wait no longer. Lot, warned of the impending de- 
struction, went forth by night, at the hazard of his 
life, to save, if possible, at least his own kinsfolk from 
a fearful death. But he seemed to them as one that 
mocked. They laughed him to scorn, and Lot, 
leaving behind him his country, home, ’possessions, 
friends, kinsfolk, poorer far than when he en- 
tered the valley where his wealth had been accumu- 
lated, his wife and two daughters his sole companions, 
went forth to commence his life anew, a stranger ina 
strange land. 

The morning sun rose clear and bright. The city 
woke from its slumbers, and went to its accustomed 
tasks. Yet on that highest peak south of the plain 
there hung a heavy cloud. The air was hot and 
murky. A strange oppressiveness was init. Blacker 
grows the cloud; thicker and heavier the air; light- 
nings play about the mountain summit; the birds 
hush their songs; passers in the street hurry to 
reach a place of shelter; children are called in 
from their out-door sports ; the streets of busy, money- 
making Sodom are deserted and hushed; all hearts 
dread they know not what. Thesun withdraws behind 
the darkened clouds, and hides its face from the im- 
pending calamity. Suddenly a new and strange light 
illumines the darkened scene. From a neighboring 
peak there issues a column of smoke, and stones, and 
salty ashes, and a lurid flame. The thunders of the 
approaching storm are no longer lost inAthe far 
distance; the whole air is tremulo ith\ their 
reverberating echoes. The lightning no longer 


1 September 5, 1880.—Gen. xix., 12-26. Golden Text: Luke 
xvii., 32. This article 1 have borrowed from my own treat- 
ment of the same subject in **‘ Old Testament Shadows ;” aud 
I follow the view of the catastrophe maintained by Dr. Rob- 
inson in his *‘ Researches in the Holy Land.” Mr. Grove, in 
his article in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, * Sea (the Salt),”’ puts 
the Cities of the Plain at the northern end of the lake, and 
repudiates the idea that they were submerged by water; but 
it does not seem to me that his position is well sustained. 
Compare Mr. Walcott’s refutation in the American edition of 

mith. 


| comes and goes in flashes; the whole southern hori- 


zon is sheeted with flame. It seems no longer even 
to abide in the heavens, for, lo! blue flames run to 
and fro across the fields in strange intermixture, as 
if they were uplifted torches borne by devils joining 
in some fiendish dance below. Now these lured lights 
leap up in sheets of flame toward the darkened hea- 
vens; now they burrow in the ground, throwing up 
soil and stone, and making hugh chasms in the solid 
earth. For the rich stores of inflammable bitumen 
have taken fire and are aiding in the work of awful 
destruction. The husbandmen run affrighted from the 
fields to find shelter in the city; their wives and chil- 
dren flee from the falling walls of the city for shelter 
to the fields. The solid earth trembles and reels. 
Houses and temples, sought for shelter, prove only 
tombs. From the chasms of the earth the flames, up- 
leaping, devour whatever the earthquake leaves. The 
air is filled with a shower of falling ashes; it is all 
alive with flame. Filled with dismay, mothers call 
wildly for their children; children call piteously for 
their mothers; and wives and husbands seek each 
other, but in vain. For now the waters of the lake, 
uplifted from their bed, roll in upon the plain. Water 
and fire contend in terrible battle for the mastery. 
Over the blackened fields and ruined cities God spreads 
this veil of waters, that the earth may not see the de- 
struction he hath wrought; while the thunders of hea- 
ven and earth, the hissing of the red-hot rocks as the 
waters overflow them, the crash of falling buildings, 
the screams of the affrighted and the groans of the 
dying mingle in a chorus more terrible, accompany- 
ing a scene more awful, than amy the world hath ever 
witnessed, or shall ever witness, until the day when 
the whole heavens shall be gathered together as a 
scroll, and the whole earth shall melt with fervent 
heat. 

“And Abraham gat upearlyin the morning. ... and 
he looked toward Sodom snd Gomorrah, and toward all the 
jand of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the coun- 
try went up as the smoke of a furnace.”’ 

The destruction of the Cities of the Plain is one of 
the most striking miracles recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament; yet it is so attested by the rocks themselves 
that the substantial accuracy of the Scriptural narra- 
tive cannot be doubted by the candid investigator. 
This event, so attested, not only demonstrates the re- 
ality of miracles but also serves to illustrate their na- 
ture. A miracle is not a violation of natural law, but 
a use of natural law by One wiser to comprehend 
and more powerful to use that lawthan man. The 
same almighty power which, knowing the constituent 
elements of the inflammable soil of the valley in which 
the cities were situated, could apply the torch, con- 
sume the cities, and overwhelm their wealth, magnifi- 
cence and power inacommon ruin, could have rolled 
back the waters of the Red Sea for the passage of the 
Israelites, could have evoked before its time that law 
under which the universal resurrection of the dead is 
to take place, or perhaps is now taking place, and 
given visible manifestation of it in the resurrection of 
Christ, and can prepare destruction for this world and 
all its material contents when it has served its pur- 
pose and the time for its destruction has come. 
The tremendous, the awful power of God is the first 
lesson that lies on the surface of this narrative. 

The second is the certainty and the terribleness of 
divine judgments. I enter here into no discussion, 
unfruitful for the most part, it seems to me, respecting 
the precise interpretation to be given to those pas- 
sages of Scripture which portend an awful doom 
in the future for the inexorable and determinately im- 
pious and unrepentant; but I know not how any man 
can read the Bible and believe it to be in any sense the 
word of God, or can read history and believe it to be 
in any sense a record of God’s providence, and not 
believe that there is an awful aspect to God’s charac- 
ter and in God’s dealings; that he sometimes is a con- 
suming fire; that there isa reality and a terribleness in 
the wrath of the Lamb; and that he whois separated 
from God, unreconciled to him, living without God, 
and therefore without hope, may well tremble when 
he looks forward to what the future has in store for 
him. The stories of Old Testament judgments are 
not mvure awful than Christ’s denunciation of the 
Pharisees, or, if you prefer so to read them, his lamen- 
tations over their self-inflicted doom. And they give 
a terrible significance to those prophetic warnings 
which the New Testament contains, especially to those 
prophetic pictures which are to be found in the book 
of Revelation. 

And that which is true of the individual is true of 
the community. The destruction which now reigns 
where once were the pomp, and power, and wealth of 
Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt, witnesses to the American 
people, and to every people, what is in store for that 
nation which forgets God. Well might Thomas Jef- 
ferson say with a wise foresight, from which some 
modern theology might learn a lesson, ‘‘ I tremble for 
my country when I remember that God is just.” 


| and in this country wherever they had appeared, but as 


But if the destruction of the Cities of the Plain illus- 
trates the judgments of God, the story of the escape of 
Lot equally illustrates his mercy. The whole narrative 
is a microcosm of human history. It is the drama of 
sin, judgment and salvation on a narrow stage. The 
community disregardful of: God and of all moral law, 
and secure in its self-conceit, and scoffing at all warn- 
ings of divine judgment; the message of salvation 
brought from heaven and proving to be salvation to 
those who accept and obey, but useless to those who 
reject; and te them absolute, irretrievable, hopeless 
destruction. 

Lot hesitated; to go he must leave all—his honors, 
his -wealth, his home, his friends. So, whosoever for- 
saketh not all that he hath to follow Christ cannot be 
his disciple. (Luke xiv., 26, 27, 33.) 

The case was urgent; no time for delay. Now is the 
accepted time; to-morrow it may be too late. (2 Cor. 
vi., 2; Luke xiii., 25.) 

The angels used gentle force: laid hold upon his» 
hand. We are to compel the outcasts to come unto 
Christ’s feast. (Luke xiv., 23.) 

It is not enough to rise and flee toward the moutat- 
ain. The promise is only to him that continues unto 
the end. ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife,” says Christ. How 
many a Galatian Christian has begun to run well, but 
has suffered hindrances to prevent the consummation 
of the race. (Galatians v.,7.) How many a Pliable 
flounders awhile in the Slough of Despond, then goes 
back to the City of Destruction. How many a gladia- 
tor enters the lists but shirks the battle. (1 Cor. ix.,. 
24-26.) How many a laborer puts his hand to the plow 
and then turns back. (Luke ix., 62.) How many a soul, 
startled by the cry ‘‘ Escape for thy life,”” commences 
to flee, then stops, wavers, hesitates, and suffers the 
incrustations of worldliness to gather over him and 
turn him from a living witness of the power of God’s 
grace into a fearful monument of the danger of a 
worldly spirit and a divided service. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Gvd’s Protecting Care. 

Ist. There were not ‘ten —— found in the 
city. 

Let the teacher recall from the children the Lord’s 
purpose concerning Sodom, and Abraham's prayer, as 
taught in the lesson of last Sunday. 

Teach how wicked the people of Sodom were found 
to be, by relating how the mob gathered about Lot’s 
house to kill the angel (Gen. xix., 1-11). 

2d. Lot and his —— were mercifully saved by 
the Lord. 

Before telling the cities the circumstances of 
Lot’s deliverance let them conjecture for a while what 
would become of Lot, as the ten righteous people could 
not be found in Sodom. Study to make a vivid word- 
picture of the whole scene. There is in it material of 
thrilling interest. Tell the story first, then read it. 
from the Bible. 

3d. God wants to shield all of us in his protecting 
care. 

Show a picture of a hen gathering her chickens 
under her wing, and lead the children to tell that she 
does it to keep her little chicks from harm. Tell of 
Jesus’s lament over Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii., 37). 
Draw a wing on the blackboard, and print upon it for 
the children to read: ‘‘He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust” (Ps. 
xci., 4). Teach that Lot’s wife perished nee she 
would not trust in the Lord and obey him. 

4th. We must perish at last unless we are piaotduiy 
in him. 

Compare with the destruction of Sodom the burning 
at the end of the world. Teach the Golden Text as a 
warning. Give to each child a paper wing to carry 
home to print on it Ps. xci., 4, also the Golden Text, 
Luke xvii., 32. Request the return of these wings for 
examination on the following Sunday. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS AT THE HOME AND 
TOMB OF LINCOLN. 

[The following interesting letter was written by 
Miss Ella Sheppard to a friend at home. As it con- 
tains much of public interest we have been permitted 
to publish it. ] 

Last night we sung in Springfield, Ill.,to a crowded 
house; the concert was so intensely enjoyed that crowds 
came up to welcome and congratulate us and to thank us 


for the good they had received. . Among those present was — 


Abraham Lincoln’s sister, Mrs. Smith, who said that the 
next time we came to Springfield she wished to entertain 
us at her own home. Just before we sang the last piece 
Mr. Loudin created quite a sensation by telling the people 
of the prejudice shown us by the St. Nicholas Hotel. Our 
agent had made application for accommodations for the 
company, and the proprietors had positively refused us. 
Mr. Loudin said that the Jubilee Singers had been received 
kindly and treated well in the civilized countries of Europe 
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much could not be said at the home of Lincoln, their great 
martyr friend and benefactor. Where they had least ex- 
pected it, they had the doors of a public hotel closed in 
their faces. 

At the close of his remarks hisses filled the hall and one 
man cried ‘‘shame.” After which, Dr. Grey, the treasurer 
of Bloomington University, said that he had heard that 
the Jubilee Singers proposed visiting the National Monu- 
ment to Abraham Lincoln, and that he hoped that the citi- 
zens would take this opportunity and welcome the singers 
under the shadow of that monument, and show the Jubilees 
that the Springfield public did not countenance nor sym- 
pathize with the St. Nicholas proprietors. 

This morning at nine o’clock, accompanied by Dr. Grey, 
we took carriages for the cemetery, drove through the 
grounds and assembled at the beautiful white monument, 
where we were met and welcomed by about three hundred 
citizens. Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
and the family of the Governor of Illinois; the Governor 
could not be present, but his family came to join in the 
greeting and to welcome us in behalf of the State. 

We first visited the tomb and beheld the marble sar- 
cophagus in which rest the remains of our noble friend. 
Flowers from its top were given us to keep and a tiny 
bouquet for Fisk University. Next we visited the museum 
in which the relics of the martyr President are kept; along 
the wall hung letters of condolence on satin and silk from 
all parts of the globe to Mrs. Lincoln. A bas relief of the 
President and a caste of that band which struck off the 
fetters of our whole race; an old chair made by the same 
hand, now covered with wire to preserve it, and the lan- 
tern and other implements used by the robbers who a few 
years ago attempted to steal the body, were in the same case. 
These seen, and then we assembled on the top, just under- 
neath the bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln. When we 
had sung the Battle Hymn of the Republic, and ‘‘Brothers, 
are you getting ready for the Year of Jubilee,’’ every one 
was so thrilled and full of praise it seemed as though 
we caught a bit of the grand inspiration vue filled the 
soul of that great and good man. 

The Rev. W. B. Affleck, a Scotchman, stepped forward 
and addressed us most beautifully, saying with what happy 
pleasure he, in behalf of the citizens of Springfield and for 
the State, bade us welcomeand God speed, how much they 
appreciated our grand work, and how little even we 
- could realize of the comforting assurance our songs gave 
to all as we journeyed through this world of so much sor- 
row and that he hoped we might be kept in such a grand 
work of redemption. He referred to our martyr friend 
in simple but beautiful words, and of the propriety of our 
presence in Springfield and visit to the tomb of Lincoln; 
then he presented to each of us acopy of Lincoln’s Farewell 
Address of 1861, when leaving bome for Wasbington, and a 
copy of the first memorial service held in Springfield, 
April 15th, 1880, when an organization of the Lincoln 
Guards of Honor was established, and a cast from hfe of 
the hand of Abraham Lincoln, which is to be placed in the 
Museum of Fisk University as a loving reminder of the 
blood shed for our liberation. That whole crowd were in 
tears as we sung the grand old benediction of Numbers vi., 
24-26, then we all sang together, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow.” Never before did a volume of song and 
sincere praise go up to the throne from more grateful 
hearts, and if those about the throne are conscious of 
earth’s joys and sorrows they, too, must have caught up 
_ the ballelujahs of this morning. My whole soul was full of 
ere and song. 


Heligions Hetvs. 


Reformation in Spain, Portugal and Mexico.—At a re- 
cent meeting, held in London, July 28th, in behalf of the 
reformed churches in Spain, Portugal and Mexico, it was 
stated by the Bishop of the Valley of Mexico that a bright 
reformation work had been commenced amvuny the mill- 
ions using the Spanish language. He himself had been 

welcomed in Spain by large congregations, some of them 
- meeting in Roman Catholic buildings; welcomed also by 
former Roman Catholic priests, one of whom was on the 
platform that day. The Bible was circulated freely, and 
there was a strong desire on the part of many to have 
their children educated in church schools. At Seville they 
had organized an Episcopal Church. Rome has never had 
a bishop for Madrid, but the little Spanish Church stepped 
in and named one for that capital. . . . In Mexico 
they had a splendid cathedral building and a large stone 
parish church, fifty congregations, church schools, where 
five hundred children were being taught and twenty-two 
students were being trained as missionaries. Spain hada 
Church in former years very like that of England, and this 
she had for ten centuries. It was an Episcopal Church 
with its own liturgy, but a Spanish king in the eleventh 
century had introduced Romanism. The ancient liturgy 
_ was still in use in a few churches, and the ancient Church 
of Spain had not been entirely extinguished. Coming 
down to the sixteenth century, they would find that a 
grand effort was made on the part of a few faithful souls 
to get some of the blessing of the great reformation move- 
ment of that period. He believed that the ancient Church 
of Spain might yet be revived, and become the church o* 
the people speaking the beautiful language of Castile. 
There was a marvelous change passing over Mexico. 

They had abolished there much that was always asso- 
ciated with Rome—nuns and friars, and the like—and they 
had passed such laws that if a friar appeared in the streets 
in his uniform he would be imprisoned. But they had been 
exposed to serious trials there. On a bright Sunday morn- 
ing in last September might have been seen a group of 


men kneeling in prayer, but soon after there were twenty 
martyrs upon the floor! In other towns others had died, 
but never once had the little Mexican Martyr Church re- 
taliated, or put off doing the master’s work. It had come 
through the fires of persecution with the crown of victory. 
To-day the struggle was not so much that of the past, but 
the building up in the faith those who had connected them- 
selves with the Episcopal communion. The Rev. Juan D. 
Cabrera, minister of the Church of the Redeemer, Madrid, 
and Bishop-elect of the Spanish Episcopal Church, also re- 
ported that now there was toleration in Spain, and there 
was the pure worship of God. The Bible was acceptable 
to all, the truth was faithfully preached in public places, 
and congregations were gathered for Christian fellowship. 
The work had now been in progress for twelve years, and 
their earnest desire was to awaken Spain from her long 
sleep. With this object a synod had been appointed and a 
bishop elected. They were drawing up a simple confession 
of faith and would soon have a catechism for the instruc- 
tion of the young. 


Prof. Robertson Smith’s Case.—Our readers who have 
been following the case of Prof. Smith will recollect that 
at last reports he had addressed a letter to the Presbytery 
of Aberdeen expressing his purpose to undertake hence- 
forth only such literary work as should not excite contro- 
versy, and his regret that his article on ‘‘Hebrew Language 
and Literature” did not come into the hands of the public 
till after the Church’s final decision, at a moment when 
the reassertion of bis critical views was unnecessary for 
the maintenance of his own position and might seem gra- 
tuitously irritating to a section of the Church whose con- 
victions he desired to treat with all respect, even where 
his view of truth differed from theirs. Ata meeting of the 
Aberdeen Presbytery, held August 3d, Prof. Smith’s letter 
came up for discussion, and after considerable debate and 
various motions was disposed of by the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

“The Presvytery baving heard read a letter from Prof. 
Smitb, anent an article in the ‘Encyclopzedia Britannica,’ 
entitled Hebrew Language and Literature, completed by bim 
in October, 1879, and published since the rising of the Assem- 
bly, resolves, in the knowledge that this article is otherwise 
to be brought before the Commission, to transmit said letter 
to the Commission for its information.”’ 


The arrangements for the approaching Church Congress 
in England are nearing completion. Among the speakers 
will be the Archbishop of York and the Archdeacon of 
Warrington, on “Existing Forms of Unbelief;”’ the Bishop 
of Liverpool, on “Church and Dissent;” the Bishop of Dur- 
ham and the Hon. C. L. Wood, on ‘‘The Internal Unity of 
the Church ;”’ the Bishop of Carlisle, who will address the 
workingmen’s meeting; the Dean of York and Lord Bra- 
bazon, on “The Influence of the Church over Young Men 
and Women,” the Dean of Manchester, on ‘‘Marriage and 
Divorce;’’ the Rev. Canon Barry and the Rev. Berdmore 
Compton, on ‘The Religious Condition of the Nation; 
Earl Nelson, on ‘‘Church and Dissent;’’ the Bishop of 
Winchester and the Bishop of the Valley of Mexico, on 
‘‘Reform in Foreign Churches ;” the Bishop of Truro, Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, M. P., and Mr. Magniac, M. P., on ‘‘Ca- 
thedrals;” the Dean of Lichfield, Archdeacon Emery, and 
Mr. 8S. Leighton, M. P., on “The Internal Organization of 
the Church;’’ Mr. Albert Pell, M. P., on “*The Church of 
the Poor ;’’ Mr. Wilbraham Egerton and Lord John Man- 
ners, M. P., on *‘Church Finance; Miss Ellice Hopkins, on 
‘Penitentiary Work of the Church.” ‘The Temperance 
Question,” ‘Popular Recreations,” ‘‘Home Missions,’ and 
‘The Moral Dangers of Factory and Workshop Life,’’ are 
among the subjects for discussion. 


The Ecumenical Methodist Conference, it bas been de- 
cided, will assemble in the City-road Chapel, London, in 
September, 1881, and will be composed of four hundred 
members—two hundred from Great Britain and two hun- 
dred from the United States and Canada—one half minis- 
ters and one half laymen. The English section will include 
representatives from the Wesleyan Methodists and affiliat- 
ed Conferences, the Primitive Methodists, the Methodist 
New Connexion, the United Methodist Free Churches, the 
Wesleyan Reform Union, and Bible Christian Conferences. 
From the United States and Canada there will be repre- 
sentatives of sixteen Methodist bodies. Invitations have 
already been issued to all the. Methodist bodies in Great 
Britain to send delegates to a preliminary Council which 
is to assemble in the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, Bishops- 
gate street, London, at a date to be hereafter fixed. The 
invitation bas been accepted. The Conference will have 
no legislative or administrative functions, but its object 
will be to promote union and to stimulate to more zealous 
effort for Christ. 


In connection with the work of the American Board in 
Austria there were placed in circulation (mainly by sale) 
in the year ending June, 1880: Bibles, 351; Testaments, 
3,242; Gospels, 2,279; other books, 3,612; tracts, 12,788; 
Bible pictures, texts, etc., 16,364; papers, 3,600. Con- 
sidering the peculiar difficulties in Austria, such a result 
is at least gratifying. 


GLEA NINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—The monastery of the Paulist Fathers on Lake George 
was robbed of $800 and a quantity of silver plate, last Friday 
evening ; the burglars escaped. 

—Mr. F. W. Ernst, from Yale Theological Seminary, was 
ordained by Congregational Counvil at South Hartford, N.Y., 
June 30th. Sermon and ordaining ‘prayer by W. 8. Smart. 
D.D , of Albany. 

—Mr. J. 8. Upton, from Auburn Seminary, was ordained by 
Congregational Council at Bridgewater, N. Y., July 27th. 


Sermon by the Rey. T. Wilson; ordaining prayer, Rev. C. A. 
Kingsbury ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. C. C. Johnson, F. P 

Blair and A. W. Allien. 

—At Chautauqua, last week, Mr. Joseph Cook in his lecture 
on the ‘* Three Despised Races’”’ produced a dramatic effect 
by taking one of the Jubilee Singers by the band and calling 
upon the audience to rise and pledge devotion to the black 
man’s cause until all his rights were secured; which they did. 
—A new Roman Catholic church, to be known as8t. Leo, !s 
in process of erection in Twenty-eighth street, between Fifth 
and Madison avenues. The parish is a new one, aad partly 
made up of a portion of St. Stephen’s parish and that belong- 
ing tothe Church of the Holy Innoc@nts. Father Ducy has 
been appointed by the Cardinal as pastor. The building, 
with the ground, will cos: $95,000. 

—The open air meetings at Ocean Grove are in full progress. 
Tuesday, August 17th, is stated to have been the greatest day 
the place had ever known. It wasthe first continuous day 
service of the annual camp-mee!ing, aod meetings were held 
without intermission, beginning at six o'clock in the morning 
and concluding with a germon delivered. by the Rev. B. M. 
King at7 P.M. Not less than twenty thousand people were 
supposed to be on the grounds. At the penny collection, Sun- 
day, for the benefit of the Woman's Foreign Society, forty 
thousand one-cent nickels were collected. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Jobn T. B. Blake is called to the Campello, Maas., 
Congregational Church. 


Beliows Falls, Vt., has been laid. 

—The Rev. 8. L. Blake is to be installed over ine Fitenburg 
Calvinistic Church September Ist. 

—The Rev. James P. Kimball, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
recently stricken with paralysis while preachiog, is recover- 


ing. 
—H. P. Winter, of Boston, accepts a call to become the Sec- 


retary of the Portland, Me., Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

—The people of: St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass., have 
paid $15,000 on their parish debt, reducing it one-half since 
January Ist. 

—The Congregational Church in Albany, Maine, is supplied 
during July and August by Mr. George W. Stearns, of An- 
dover Seminary. 

—The Rev. H. C. Hovey, of the Learned Congregationa 
Church at Fair Haven East, declines a call to the presidency 
of a Southern college. 

—The Kev. M. L. Severance resigns from the Orwell Con- 
gregational Church to continue soliciting forthe Middlebury, 
Vt., College fund of $100,000. 

—The Rev. Frederick M. Houghton,a recent graduate of 
the Tufts Divinity School, is called to the Middletown, Conn., 
Universalist Church, at $1,500. 

—The Concord School of Philosopby closed its sessions 
on Saturday, August 15th. On the evening previous Mr. 
Ralpb Waldo Emerson delivered a lecture on “ Aristocracy.”’ 

—The Kev. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, a prominent Williams Col- 
lege graduate, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, accepts a call to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE WEST. 

—The Rev. D.C. John, D.D., is appointed President of the 
new Hamline University, Minn. 

—The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage is visiting San prandbedia 
and Oregon, and is expected home about September Ist. 

—The Rev. 8. H. Murphy, of the Gaboon Mission, Africa, 
has returned to this country and is visiting in Minnesota, 
where he formerly lived. 

—The Rev. H. A. Stimson, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, preseated bis resignation in a letter read to his 
congregation Aug. 8th, to take effect Sept. Ist. He accepts 
his call to Union Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—The Rev. William Platt, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Utica, Mich., whose entire ministry of thirty-four 
years has been spent in that State, died Aug. 9th, and was 
buried among bis people on the 12th, with many lamenta- 
tions. He was a good man and a faithful servant of the 
Master, much beloved by his brethren in the ministry. 

—The late Leonard Sprague, of Pontiac, Mich., and who 
was for many years the senior warden of the Episcopal 
Church there, has left to the church association of thé dio- 
cese a fund of about $15,000, one-half of the income of which 
is to be distributed annually among the poor of the parish, 
one-third to be devoted to the ordinary expenses of maintain- 
ing the services, and one-sixth to be divided between the 
various missions of the denomination. 

—On the 27th of July the corner stones of the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church and Chapel, corner of Clinton avenue 
and Campan street, Detroit, Mich., were laid with usual Gere- 
monies. The special facts of the case are that the chapel fs to 
be erected by Mr. Leonard Laure:.se in memory of his late 
wife, Mrs. Martba Berry Laurense, who for eighteen years 
labored successfully ip a mission scbool on that ground. And 
the church is to be erected by the Rev. David M. Cooper in 
memory of his father, the late David Cooper of Detroit, long 
time an elder io ghe Presbyterian Church. The Coapel and 
Church are to constitute one building, and to be for the free 
use Of a mission church about to be organized. 


FOREIGN. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway is on a visit to this country. 
Prior to his return he will deliver two lectures in Boston 
and Cincinnati and three in New York. 

—Our population is now 45,000,000. Our church edifices are 
estimated as affording a seating capacity of 25,000,000; used 
on an average Sunday by less than 15,000,000. 

. —Lawn tenuis is represented by the speakers at the Can- 
terbury Diocesan Conference as being a frequent Sunday 
pastime in the gardens of ihe Eogiish upper class. 

—-According to the London “ Times’’ the Sunday-schools of 
Great Britain are lacking in discipline, and are noted for the 
irregularity with which the'children attend. These schools are 
also deficient in the pic-nic and festival element which makes 
some of our Sunday-schools so attractive, and which secures 
such overflowing attendance when the summer excursion is 
to be held or the Christmas giftsto be distributed. 

—Cabie dispatches announce the compietion of the Cologne 
Cathedral, and the celebration of the event in that city by the 
general display of flags. Tne structure has been over six 
hundred years in building, and received its final impetus 
under the present Emperor William and his immediate pre- 
decessor on the Prussian throne. The Cathedral is in the form 
of a cross,and is 511 feet in length and 231 feet in breadth. 


The towers are about 500 feet high. 


—The corner-stone of the First Universalist Church, at 
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THRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIL, No. 3. 


Farm and Garden. 


RESTRICTIONS ON AMERICAN 
CATTLE IMPORTATION. 


In England, on August 5, says the 
‘*Rural New Yorker,’ Mr. Arthur Ar- 
nold, Liberal Member of Parliament for 
Salford, offered in the House of Com- 
mons a resolution that, in the opinion of 
the House, the regulations regarding the 
landing of fat stock from .the United 
States restrict the supply and increase 
the cost of food, and in view of the free- 
dom from disease of the cattle-producing 
States of America, the House deems it 
desirable that the government should 
consider the restrictions with a view to 
their modification orremoval. The first 
part of this resolution closely follows 
one offered in 1878, for which twenty- 
four members of the present govern- 
ment voted, so that it certainly has 
considerable support now in the admin- 
istration. 

From the first we have strongly pro- 
tested against the restrictions placed on 
the importation of cattle from this ¢oun- 
try into the United Kingdom on the plea 
on which those restrictions were found- 
ed, while earnestly urging the removal 
of even a pretext for such restrictions 
by the entire suppression of pleuro- 
pneumonia among our herds. 

Investigation conclusively proves that, 
even after the hardships of a long voy- 
uge and of an antecedent long journey 
by rail, American cattle are landed in 
England in a state more healthy, on the 
average, than that of the cattle of the 
United Kingdom. Last year 76,117 head 
were imported from the United States, 
of which only 137 were affected with 
pleuro-pueumonia, even according to 
the statements of the examiners at the 
ports of landing, and considerable doubt 
has been thrown on the correctness of 
their diagnosis. Of this vast number 
68,000 were conveyed in vessels in which 
no disease was found. The expense to 
which the United Kingdom was put by 
t .ese obnoxious restrictions was double 
the cost of suppressing the most virulent 
outbreak of the plague among native 
herds some years ago, the former 
umounting to sixteen million pounds 
sterling, and the latter to only eight 
millions. 

In reply to the resolution, Earl Spen- 
cer, Lord President of the Council by 
whose orders the restrictions were im- 
posed, dwelt strongly, as the chief cause 
fur their unmodified retention, on the 
luw regulating the transport of cattle in 
the interior of this country, stating that 
he had been informed that it was illegal 
to stop the free importation of cattle 
from one State to another within the 
Uuion. 

As a matter of fact, the importation of 
cattle from New Jersey into this State 
was some weeks ago rigidly prohibited 
by Gen. Patrick, who has been commis- 
sioned by the Governor to suppress 
pleuro-pneumonia among the herds of 
New York State, and the legality of the 
prohibition, which was due to the prev- 
alence of the plague in some sections of 
New Jersey, we have never heard called 
in question. As this condition of our 
laws was assigned as the principal cause 
for not making any distinction between 
ports of shipment in the United States, 
we trust that the practical proof to the 
contrary thus offered by the authorities 
of this State will lead at least to the 
sp: edy exemption from the restrictions 
of cattle shipped from sections andports 
eutirely free from the plague. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BEEF 


A suggestive addition to the statistics 
of English foreignu trade is the statement 
ju-t issued by the Presideut of the For- 
eign Cattle Association in Great Britain. 
We find from it that not only have the 
Kuglish exports and imports of both 
mauufactured aud raw products greatly 
decreased in the last five years, but that 
the people have ceased to raise or buy as 
large a number of cattle as they did a 
few years ago. In 1875 the number of 
English cattle was 6,012,024, while in 1879 

t only reached 5,856,356; in_1875 the 
number of sheep was 29,167,438, which 
had fallen off more than a million last 
year. Nor was this decrease owing 
wholly to the recent importation of 
A nericau cattle on the hoof, since we 
«uJ that the total import of cattle and 


~ 


sheep from all quarters, including Ire- 
land, was in 1879 2,986,251, while in 1878 it 
reached 3,043,090. In the last year Eug- 
lish native cattle and sheep had fallen 
off nearly a million and a half. 

This depreciation is owing to the im- 
portation of American beef and mutton. 
The English tradesmau or laborer can 
afford now to huve weat upon bis table 
once a day, which was pot practicable 
for him in 1875, notwithstanding the 
fact that the number of cattle and sheep 
raised by English farmers falls off in 
one year nearly one million and a half. 
The American wheat grower in Minne- 
sota who sows 20,000 acres, and employs 
a regiment of laborers and steam engines 
enough to stock a railway, can put his 
grain inthe market at Liverpool and 
undersell the Sussex farmer with bis 100 
acres. No energy nor industry nor pa- 
triotism can lift the Englishman on to 
the same plane as thislucky man on this 
side of the water. Statistics are the 
most practical and hardest of facts, yet 
no drama is so full of histories of the 
change and inexorable gestiny in human 


life.—[Tribune. 


Late European advices report the 
French wheat crop to have yielded be- 
tween 80,000,000 and 90,000,000 hectolitres. 
(200,000,000 to 225,000,000 bushels), which, 
itis stated, would necessitate the impor- 
tation of 21,000,000 hectolitres (50,000,000 
bushels). The German harvest is delayed 
and endangered by the heat of the 
weather, while the crop prospects in 
Upper Silesia, Poseu and East and West 
Prussia are represented as being gloomy 
in the extreme. The crops in certain 
districts in these Provinces may be said 
to be wholiy destroyed. Lives have 
been lost, railway and river embank- 
meuts have been swept away, bridges 
broken down, villages tlooded, farms in- 
undated, and vast tracts of grain-grow- 
ing land converted into lakes and 
swamps by torrents of rain, whilea great 
famine is feared in all the above-named 
Provinces. A correspondent, who pene- 
trated the furthermost parts of Silesia, 
estimates that in one potato district 
alone the damage amouuts tothe sum of 
150,000 marks, while 2,000 acres of arable 
lana and pasture ground were inundat- 
ed by the overflow of the Oder. In the 
neighborhood of Oppeln, 3,000 acres cf 
potato fields are covered with water. 
Whole clumps of villages are isolated. 
The rain was so violent that in a few 
hours the river Neisse rose six feet. In 
Posen an immense expanse of meadow 
is inundated. Not only is the grain de- 
stroyed, but strawalso. Itis feared that 
in some places the wetness of the ground 
may disastrously delay or altogether 
prevent its preparation for next year's 
seed. In the district of Kulm, West 
Prussia, 24 hours of rain completely 
ruined the harvest, especially of wheat. 
In some parts of Eastand West Prussia 
the fields are so impassable that it is im- 
possible to garner what remains of the 
grain. Potatoes are beginning to rot. 
It will thus appear that the official esti- 
mates of the German harvest prospects 
recently published will have to be great- 
ly lowered. Rye is almost wholly de- 
stroyed. Wheat and barley have little 
surviving value in the market. For the 
laboring portion of the community the 
potato crop is the most serious, and aid 
of the Government is already being 
earnesily invoked. In England the 
wheat crop in Devonshire is the best 
since 1868, but in the Midland Counties 
and Lincoln and Yorkshire prospects 
are very unfavorable. So hurriedly 
have shipments been made, it is report- 
ed, from this country that there are 
large quantities of grain in England yet 
unsold. 


—Professor Gulliver, the chemist of 
the Agricultural Department, says the 
recent convention of agricultural chem- 
isis held here completed its work in a 
satisfactory manner, and the result is 
one of greater importance to the far- 
mers than would be supposed from the 
statements thus far published. Owing 
to the various processes pufsued by 
chemists in testing the nutrine proper- 
ties of commercial fertilizers no stand- 
ard of excellence or of market value, 
which could be readily understood by 
farmers, was known. The ingredients 
not usually found in ordinary lands are 
desirable as fertilizers—namely, nitro- 


gen, potash and phosphoric acid. Fer- 


tilizers placed upon the market contain 
these ingredients in varying quantities; 
some that are highly recommended be- 
ing comparatively useless, and others 
being worth all and even more than the 
price demanded. The convention de- 
cided to use the method of analysis 
devised by Fredonius and Neubauer. 
For the determination of the proportion 
of phosphoric acid, which is the chief ele- 
ment of value in the true superphosphate 
fertilizer, they use the gravametrie test, 
while for the nitrogen either the grava- 
meter or the volumetric test might be 
applied. A committee was appointed to 
prepare the details of the agreement, 
and it was decided to propose at the 
next meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Aavancement of Science 
that a subsection of agricultural chem- 
istry be organized, in order that matters 
of this kind might receive more frequent 
consideration, and the results be more 
widely diffused. Dr. Collyer believes 
that agricultural chemists in all parts of 
the country will accept the test adopted 
by the Gonvention as the standard. 


No one who has the commercial inter- 
ests of the country seriously at heart will 
regret to learn that the great wheat 
speculation, which absorbed last wiaoter 
all the wheat in the market and held it 
at so high a price that for some time the 
export trade was paralyzed, has been 
closed out with a loss to the organizers 
and participants, it issaid, of over a mill- 
ion dollars. The pool is understood to 
have been organized more than a year 
ago, James R. Keene and Jesse Hoyt, of 
this city, being its originators; Keene 
having a half interest, Hoyt a quarter, 
and the remaining quarter being divided 
among a number of lesser participants. 
At one time the pool had bought 16,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, the attempt to 
market which, however, did not realize 
the anticipations of the purchasers. 
Every effort to put the grain upon the 
market resulted in a fatal break in the 
price, until ultimately the members be- 
gan selling, euch, it sceome, on hia awn 
account, and closed up the transaction 
with the result as above stated. It is to 
be hoped that this experience will dis- 
courage not only those gentlemen from 
any further vepture in the same line, 
but will deter others from following 
their unfortunate example. 

The St. Paul “ Pioneer Press” furnishes 
the following synopsis of the Minnesota 
grain crop: The acreage sown to wheat 
is a little less than 3 000,000, and the yield 
per acre is estimated at 15 bushels, in the 
following way: In the soutbeastern 
counties, between the Iowa and Minne- 
sota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St.Paul Railroad, where chinch- 
bugs have caused some injury, the aver 
age will be 12 bushels. West of here and 
south Of the Minnesota River thé same 
conditions prevail, but the area of terri- 
tory affected is smaller, and the average 
yield will be 14 bushels. In the central 
belt of counties, north of the Minnesota 
the yield will vary from 17 bushels in 
low ground to 18 on high, with an aver- 
age of 17 bushels. In the Red River 
Valley and Northern Pacific country 
the average yield will be at least 20 
bushels, and east of the Mississippi 15. 
The average for the whole State will be 
15 bushels. The whole yield will be 
about 45,000,000 bushels. The yield of 
outs for the season is estimated at about 
27,600,000 bushels; of corn, 13,560 000 
bushels; and of barley, 3,186,000 bushels, 
making the total crop of Minnesota this 
ea nearly 90,000,000 bushels. 


The recent dairy fairs in New York 
have shown what was perhaps before 
little knaown—the great extent and 
mense value of the cheese and butter 
industry in this country. It is not an 
uncommon thing now for American 
dairies to ship from 70,000 to 90,000 boxes 
of cheese in one week abroad, and it isa 
fact that they have already secured 
three-quarters of the trade which for- 
merly belonged to Eogland. The prices, 
too, are such as not only togive the dairy- 
man a comfortable living, but to afford 
him a large profit upon his goods. Very 
lately there has been an advance of 
nearly one hundred per cent. in the price 
of cheese and an increasing export. The 


‘steamers leaving New York last week 


took out 84,269 boxes as against 72,552 in 
the corresponding week of last year. 


The product of the dairy bas surprised 
everyone this year by its excellence, sur- 
passing that of previous seasons and 
showing improvements in the manufac- 
ture which it was supposed could not be 
attained in this country. Reports from 
various sections of the Country represent 
the stocks as being well cleared up and 
the factories selling all that they can 
make. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 
For the weck ending Ay. 21, 1880. 


BUTTER.— Receipts for the week were 30,083 
pks.; exports were 19,419 pks. 

Oleomargarine, et al., are tactors in the 
butter market. Exports this week are six- 
teen and odd thousand packages, but itis not 
believed that this is al] butter. There were 
sales of a thousand and upwards of finest 
State and Western creamery makes at 26@27 
@28¢c., probably 2,(00 to 3,000 creameries that 
havejstood a little, at 24@244 c., a thousand and 
upwards of fresti private duiry butter at 24@ 
25c., and several thousand packages of West- 
ern imitation creamery, ladle packed and 
factory milled butter at from 20@2Ic. for the 
first, 18@20c., for the fsecond and 16@19c. for 
the third variety. The market showed mure’ 
tone durirg the last half of the week and 
closed firm. We quote: 


Fine sour cream Creamery --28 @27 

swect Dy 

Creamery yg fair to good.. — es 
oice 23 


..4........ 15 @20 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the isiinte were 53,208: 
exports, 58,547 pks. 

The market here closes solid, and buyers 
are looking for all classes of desirable stock. 
Sales bave been made at 12\c., but not in sut- 
ficient volume to authorize that quotation. 
We quote : 


State factory, full cream, fine 
good to choice......... 1t ; 

sie ha.f skimmed ........ 


Eaas.—Receipts for the week were 7,934 
The warket is 3@4c. per doz. higher for 
fresh marks, which are now quick sale at 18@ 


18¥c. 
BEANS.—We quote: | : 
Marrows, per bust, 62 Ibs. 81.55@$1.65 
$1.30@$1.35 
LIVE POULTRY.—We quote: 
Roosters, old and young, per Ib oe OY 
Fow!s, Suutueru, Westero and State. @12 
Chickens, spring, per Ib................ ll 
Turkeys, mixed, per ib....... ll @13 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Nervous Diseases. 


My nervous system was overworked. I tried 
various remedies, but in all I found none that 
acted so general and thorough as Horsford’, 
Acid Phosphate. I have several emaciated, 
debilitated nervous cases, that are rallying 
under its use chiefly. H.W. BAGGS, 

JACKSONVILLE, Ill. 


BEES AND HONEY. 


All persons interested in Bees or Honey will find it 
to their interest to send for our Fall cir- 
cular, which indicates the method by which we se- 
cured over 15,000 Ibs. gore from 176 colonies _ 

resent poor season. Quinby’s New B ing, 
atest, most practical, and “fully il 
work on the subject, should be in the hands of every 


beekeepe 
Prise, ‘$1.50, postpaid. Address 
L. C. ROOT & BRU., Mohawk, N.Y. 
Plants, pot-grown and planted in Summer 
and early Fall, yield a fine cropin ten montbs. 
offers the largest, finest 
and cheapest stock in 
the country, combined 
8a with remarkably 
eral offers. Catalogue ress E. 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudsou, N. Y. 
time or NTE a farm when 
UY on your OW TIME and TER! 


Fine FARM & HOME 
With 0 BEST MARK ETS almost at poor. 
300.000 ACRES Farming 
Long time. Low rate of interest. For terms address 
Oo. M. BA RNES, Lansing, Mich. 


SEEN THE EEST CL 


See 
WEST 
ERATION, 
CLE Br EVERYWHERE 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 
HICHEST HONORS AT ALL 
CREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 
YEARS 

ana 
FOR EASY PAYMENTS 
MAS ON* HAMLIN ORGANC?® 


2 TON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Aveust 25, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


- 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—General Sherman is at his home in 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

—Alfred Tennyson has completed his 
seventy-first year. 

—An Edinburgh temperance public house 
pays ten per cent. | 

—Ex-Governor Herschel V. Johnson, of 
Georgia, died August 16th. 

—Twenty thousand Knights Templars 
have been holding their convention in Chi- 
cago. 

—Castle Garden received over 2,000 immi- 
grants during Sunday and Monday of tbis 
week. 

—General Grant and party, after visiting 
Colorado, travel East, proceeding direct to 
Galena. 

—A biographical notice of Mr. Joel Ben- 
ton appeared in the ‘ Literary World” ofa 
week ago. 

—The widow of Charles Kean, well known 
as an actress by the name of Ellen Tree, 
has just died. 

—English corn reports show that wheat is 
below the average, barley above, oats and 
beans slightly above, and peas a little be- 
low. 

—Icebergs promise to rival the sea serpent 
in the dull season; one 800 feet long and 150 
feet high is reported to have recently been 
seen. 

—Under the new regulations the Board of 
Excise Commissioners in Brooklyn, on Mon- 
day last, refused fifcy applications for li- 
censes. 

—The Boston ‘ Herald” -is editorially 
more nearly the ideal ‘‘ independent’’ news- 
paper than any other daily that comes to 
our table. 

— During the season of 1879nearly twenty 
thousand cabin passengers have been car- 
ried to New York by seventy-three first- 
class steamers. 

—The Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion of Northeast Lancashire urged badness 
of trade as areason for refusing their em- 
ployees’ demand for an increase of wages. 

—The stage has lost a popular artist in 
the death of Adelaide Neilson, and the con- 


cert hall in the death of Ole Bull. They | 


were both popular rather than great artists. 

—York has taken the place of wheat as a 
subject of commercial manipulation. The 
action of the Armours of Chicago and their 


_ agents has increased the price from £9.50 to 


#16. 

—The German press express uneasiness at 
the nature of M. Gambetta’s speeches, in 
which they affect to discover a policy inju- 
rious to the peace existing between France 
and Germany. 

— Recent acquisitions of the Louvre area 
large fresco by Fra Angelica from a convent 
near Frisole, representing Christ on the 


cross, with the Virgin and two saints at its 


foot, and a painting by Ghirlandajo of an 
old man and a child. 

—It is announced that a match for the 
Lawn Tennis championship will take place 
at Staten Island next month under the aus- 
pices of the Staten Island Cricket Club. 


_ Some of the best players in the country are 


expected to be present. 

—It was concerning Ellen Tree that Hor- 
ace Greeley got off his witticism, based on 
his belief in the manifest destiny of all 
outlying countries to annexation to our 
republic. ‘‘So,’’ he said, ‘‘dear Ellen Tree 
has gone to heaven!"’ ‘Oh no, Mr. Gree- 
ley, only to Australia.” ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
editor, ‘‘ it’s much the same—Australia’s a 
future state.” 

—Hon. William E. Forster, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, stated in the House of 
Commons that the government did not 
think it necessary to ask for exceptfonal 
powers for the preservation of peace and 
the protection of life and property in Ire- 
land; but he was not; quite confident as to 
the preservation of the peace in the coming 
autumn and winter. 


| BENSON’S 
POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 

Over 2000 Druggisis hve signed a paper stating) 
that 
BENSON ’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTERS 
are superior to afl others. 
| 
Price 25 Cents. 
Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutica) Chemists. 


To Preserve your Teeth 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Departments filled with 
Choi ce and Desirable Goods, adapted 
os=ummer Trade. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS, GLOVES, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ : UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY AND NDER WEAR. 

WORSTEDS, 


BLACK SILKS, 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CHINA AND GLAS 


MaIL ORDERS a SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


Daring July and August this Establish- 
ment wilh cl lose on Saturdays at 1:2 0’cleck, 


R. H. MACY & 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Ofa Far Hi rail Class than any other propri- 
etary medicine or the day stands 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


And for this reason: itis an exactcounterpart ot one 
ot the most valuable natural medicines in the world. 
We refer to the great Seltzer Spring of {sermany, to 
which thousands of the dyspeptic, the bilious, the 
rheumatic. and the victims of venal diseases resort 
annually, and return to their homes convalescent or 
cured. The Aperient is one of the firstand by far the 
most successtul of all the efforts made to reproduce, 
in a portable form, the popular mineral waters oi 
Europe. See that you purchase only the 


genuine article. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A Speen for Thirty Years. 
Household and 
Family Linens. 
Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs and 
Linen Fabrics of 
every kind, 


Orders by 
mail receive 
prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Jas. McCutcheon, 


14th St., N. Y., 


BEATTY’S STOPS ONLY S66. 


Fully beautiful P14 ht Cabinet or Parios Organ 
14 Beautiful Stops warranted’ ike Cut. ) The New Stvie, No. SOOO. Height, 
FZ cars. ngth 49 Weig , xe 
Including the famous set ofthe celebrated Golden Ton 


Vox Celeste, 


gue 
Reeds, (1-4) fourteen Stops, Duie Bass, (2) tave 
u 
SUE 


(12) Vox Celente, (13) Flute Forte, (14) 
Principal Forte. Five Octaves, U witb im- 
mense power. Walnut Case, beautiful + and 
Carving. Handles, Stands and Pocket foe music. 


s. 
Celeste Stes which is by far 
hat has ever been attain- 


odern improvements. 
1 imp sell this instrument boxed and on 


board cars a “ee New Jersey, with Stee and 


SGS.00. 


Please gend in your order at once. Remit by Post 

ce Money yg iy xpress Prepaid, or by Drafton New 
York, Mone funded and reight charges paid by me 
both ways if in = unsatisfactory, or you may 
only afteryouhave fully testedit at yourown 
Send reference or evidence of yourresponsibility if — ade 
notsend cash with order. e reason I offer this 
Organ so low isto haveit introdaced. Hence this unpar- 
alleled offer. lItis about the cost of manufacture. Order at 
Once. Eve hy ofmy when introduced 


H 


M 


ifuture sales for my profits. If you donot want an 
instrument yourself, will you please hand or mail this offer 


toa friend who wishesto pu 
New Pianos. Grand 


a upwards 


THE SUMMER MONTHS in our large cities is the critical period oftinfaut life as 
shown bythe bilisof mortalitv, compared witb the other of the’ year. In cases of 


Cholera Infantum, Dusentery. Chronic Diarrha@a, Cholera, RIDGES FOOD as a dietetic bas 
been found particularly beneficial, as attested Dy many flattering testimoniais. Adultssuf- 
fering from Dyspepsia, Prostration of the System and General Debility, will find in RIDGE’'S 
FOOD the for weak stomachs, being easily digested, and assimilative. Remem- 
ber that RIDGE’S FUUD has the endorsewent of 2 years’ use in England and America by 
Physicians a ane Matrons of the principa! Infant Asylums and Lying-in Hospi'als, and Physi- 
cians of ail echoots have given it their unqualified approval as especially adapted for infants 
and growing chidren. Avoid the many new, untried preparations, whcterer the price. See 
that WOOLRICH & CO. is on every label. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL | AGENTS WANTED. 
REWARD CARDS THE BONANZA FOR BOOK -AGENTS 


Prince's Improved Fountain Pen 
THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE INK 


As now improved the most perfect pen manusactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 

TEST!MONIAL.—‘* | can say this, vour Fountain Pen 
is worth so much that if I were bere “ft of it I should 
feel myself bereft of my right hand.”’—Rey. Lyman 
Abbott, Editor of € hristian Union, N. Y. 

Can be sent hy mai! ina registered letter. Send for cir- 
culars. Manufactured S. PURDY, 212 Broad- 

way, corner Fulton st., N. Y. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Delluc’s 


USE ONLY 

st Preparations 
n 
© Toilet Waters, 
OTH aww Elixir of Calisaya, 
= Glycerine Lotion, 
Mm Syrup, &c., &c. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Price lists and samples ot educational cards (ree to| AND ENGLISH 
New York. Established generally; the second by his in-arins and 
selling beyond precedent, Over 10,000 per 
ey, 
"BB BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CH. RCH ES. tistical, Financial and Political. 
D.D. ot N.Y. swith a sketch of 
in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 
have nu competitor. Also the Life 
Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
as to what would be the inust effective plan of light | toalle lasses. Low in price ‘Only $3.75). Extra ‘terms. 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. | & 5© lling our two splenditiy Ulistrated books, Lives of 
any teachers or agents sending us their address. the Le written by his /ife-’ong triend. Hem J. W. 
persnal triend, Gen. JAS. S. BRI SBI N,an au- 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
-1 Ww eek. double profits by selling both. Are 
AGENTS WANTED for the Re- 
i Six books in one. Edited by Rev. E. 
THE U. 8S. REFLECTOR CO., 
Arthur. Over? ‘illustra. 
improvements, which are not only a creat saving of 
P ot Hancock, by T. Wilson, Edi- 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall's, St. Paul's, Dr. B SS Wanted tor the Pictorial 
COM™MENTATO 
ing. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & 66 N. 4th St., Philadel’a, Pa. 
M Feedi 
USHIONS, Maix reeding Bottle. 


Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and ap propriate designs of 
HOC DIPLOMA 
H. BurrorpD’s Sons, Manu? Publishers, | FORNEY, an author of national same, and highly 
thor or wide celebrity, and also strongly endorsed, 
inaking 810 to S20 day. Outfits each. 
GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 
ublican Manual: Historical, 
O. Haven, LL.D. Includinga life 
734 BROADWAY. 
tious. $2. In authorship, authen- 
Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren- torial Staff of the N. Y. World. 
rosby’s, and many others. By sending size and de Embodies best results of latest research. Bright and 
THE U. S, REFLECTOR CO., 
Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 


SC =. 
A ND ARTHUR 
141 ‘Franklin Street, Boston, — and Ann Street ibe sed bY Gen. Hancock, the party trader, and prese 
Both official, (ow-priced, immensely popular, and 
Act quick : and ee oin mo 
—FOR— 
ocumentary, Biographical, Sta- 
of Gen.Gartie ld,by Rev.G.Dra 
Special attention is called to the greatimprevement 
ticity style and terms to agentswe 
dering them comfortable during al) kinds of weather. E.B.TREAT. Pub’r 757 B’way.N.Y.- 
734 Broadway, New York. 
Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. AT- 


ALSO, DRERS Ane SLEEPING 


RING PILLO 
CARPET LINING CO. side we, overs pare 
NEW YOR The Mau« has just been 


only pertect Feeding 
Bottle. Ask your druggist 
for itor order from manufac- 
turer. Price 3 cts. Agents 
wanted. Send forcircularand 
price-list of rubber g 


Cc. B. DICKINSON. 


349 Adams St. Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 


A berets discount to churches and the trade. M. E - DO T Y; 
- FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE oh Assortment SUMMER 
4 nove R 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. |i: ‘soon as they appear, TROY LAUNDRY 
Established 1826. Bells for all purposes. Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 213 Fulten St... near Cencerd. Breeklyn. 


MENEELY & WEST TROY. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY |] 148 T TATE ORGANS, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


NTED. sent Free. 
anes & senton trial. Ca e 
"VANDUZEN & Tl Cincinnati, 0. free. 32s Daniei F. Beatty, Washington, 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT BFLECTORS. 
sT POW the SOFTEST. 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
ces, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 
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STOPS. 
Test 
parts iy ME ed. Charming! is the universal exclamation of critics 
ef the # BF ATTY and loversofsweet music who have beard this combina- 4 
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